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What Ist to Think? 


What ist to think? 
"Tis not to sense, 
To let the surging world pour in its wealth 

of sound and hue upon receptive parts; 
"Tis not to live in halls of mind where dwell old days 
In shapes and forms suffused with pleasant glow; 
Tis not to live at ease, 
To dwell in old familiar haunts of use 
Where comfort lapped in ways unaltering 
Stiffens the mind 
Like wax within a mold. 
Tis not to live by fear or wrath, 
Nor yet by love. 
These are but echoes from the ancestral world 
Which Man may use but not obey. 


Thought begins in wonder; 
It means to feel within a need, 
A longing not supplied by present life, 
To seek new worlds of earth and sky and mind, 
To try, to strive, to hazard under stress 
of pain and hope, 
And when the motion flames to white, 
To see old fragments shoot together into engines 
full of power 
That crash old forms to sputtering wrecks 
And make the open way to culture and to God. 
It means to forge the future, not abide the past, 
To recreate the world at every step, 
And as old order changeth into new, 
To feel the glory of insurgent strength 
Refresh for tasks undone. 


Melvin E. Haggerty, 1875-1937. 
This verse, dedicated to Woodrow Wilson, was written in 1911 when the writer was 
a professor of psychology at Indiana University. 


Melvin E. Haggerty worked in close association with many of the leading psycho- 


logical and philosophical scholars of that day—Yerkes (his Ph.D. adviser at Harvard), { 


James, Miinsterberg, Boring, Angell, Royce, Santayana, Terman, Tichener, Thorndike, 
Dewey, Cattell, etc. Dean of the College of Education at the University of Minnesota 


from 1920 to 1937, he was an educational statesman and research worker of vision and { 


force who contributed significantly to the science of human behavior and the broaden- 
ing sweep of man’s thought. 
CGW 
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A Comparison of Three Methods of Assisting 
Underachieving High School Students 


Feriha B. Baymur* 
Ministry of Education, Ankara, Turkey 


and C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 


Academic failure is one of the major prob- 
lems confronting counselors in schools and 
colleges. Not all failures are a result of lack 
of academic ability or aptitude. Mental or 
intellectual ability is not the exclusive deter- 
minant of academic achievement. The dis- 
crepancy between potential and achieve- 
ment identifies a group of students who 
underachievers. Under- 
achievement is both a problem to the in- 
dividual, who may suffer from the sense 
of failure, and to society, which loses the 
full potential contributions of unestimated 


numbers of its members. 


It follows that anything which can be 
done to reduce the incidence of under- 
achievement will contribute to individual 
and social accomplishment and well-being. 
The present report describes an attempt to 


} teduce underachievement in a group of 


high school students by three methods, 
which are compared with each other and 
with a control situation. 


The Problem 


The present study investigates the hy- 
pothesis that if emotional factors are in- 


' volved in underachievement, then thera- 


peutic counseling should be effective in 


1From a thesis submitted by the senior author 
for the Ed.D. degree, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, completed under the direction 
of the junior author, August, 1958. Members of 


_ the committee included J. T. Hastings, W. M. Lif- 

_ ton, R. H. Simpson, and W. O. Stanley. Henry 

: = was helpful in the statistical analysis of the 
ta. 
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reducing such underachievement. The 
study further investigates the relative ef- 
fectiveness of two different methods of 
counseling, and in addition compares such 
counseling with an attempt to increase 
motivation in what might be considered a 
common or traditional way. The three 
methods used are individual counseling, 
group counseling, and what is designated 
as one-session motivational group counsel- 
ing. If it were found that group counseling, 
or one-session motivational counseling, were 
as effective as individual counseling, this 
would be important, since these methods 
are less expensive or time-consuming to 
use, and thus more students could be 
reached by the limited number of coun- 
selors available. 


Design and Procedure of the Study 


Subjects. The design of the study called 
for the identification of a group of under- 
achievers at the high school level. The 220 
members of the junior class of a midwest 
high school were selected as a source for 
such subjects. Of this group, 209 students 
had been given the Verbal and Abstract 
Reasoning tests of the Differential Aptitude 
Test at the beginning of the school year. 
Grades for the first semester of the junior 
year were available at the start of the study. 

A student was designated as an under- 
achiever if his percentile rank based on 
grades was 25 or more points below his per- 
centile rank on the DAT score. In order to 
obtain a sufficient number of subjects for 
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four matched groups of at least 8 members 
each, 2 students with differences of 24 per- 
centile points were included.? The differ- 
ences ranged from 24 percentile points to 
67 percentile points. There were 9 girls and 
23 boys, a sex difference which has fre- 
quently been observed among underachiev- 
ers. 


Assignment to Experimental Groups. 
Since four groups (three experimental and 
one control) were required, the subjects 
were matched four at a time on the fol- 
lowing variables: discrepancy between 
grades and DAT score, potential scholastic 
capacity (DAT score), academic achieve- 
ment (grades), socio-economic _ status, 
chronological age, and sex. Economic sta- 
tus was based upon classification of the sub- 
jects by the deans of boys and girls into 
middle, lower-middle, and upper-lower sta- 
tus. Although this is a rough measure, based 
on judgments of the deans, it appeared to be 
sufficient as a control. Three of the four 
groups consisted of 6 boys and 2 girls, while 
the fourth included 5 boys and 3 girls. The 
success of the matchings on the other vari- 
ables was indicated by the fact that analy- 
ses of variance indicated no significant dif- 
ferences in underachievement, DAT scores, 
grades, or age among the groups. The 
ranges within the groups for the first three 
variables were quite large. 

The groups were assigned, to the extent 
possible, randomly to the treatment condi- 
tions. It was, however, necessary to select 
the students for group counseling on the 
basis of the entire group having the same 
period free for the counseling session. The 
resulting groups are designated as follows: 


Group I: individually counseled experi- 
mentals 

Group II: group counseled experimentals 

Group III: one-session motivational coun- 
seled experimentals 

Group IV: noncounseled controls. 

Treatment Conditions. Group I: This 

group was provided individual therapeutic 


2While percentiles are unequal units, the match- 
ing procedure described in the next section assured 
that the groups were equivalent in degree of under- 
achievement. 
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counseling at weekly intervals for a maxi- 
mum of twelve weeks. One student who 
proved to be rather seriously disturbed was 
seen twice weekly during the latter part of 
the period, for a total of 16 interviews for 
the experimental period. The remainder 
were seen for from 10 to 12 interviews, 
Interviews lasted from 35 to 55 minutes. All 
interviews were conducted by the investi- 
gator (the senior author) in a client-cen- 
tered manner. The counselor had_ been 
trained in this approach, including a prac- 
ticum course under the junior author. Inter- 
views were recorded, and counseling was 
supervised. 


Group II: Group counseling was con- 
ducted weekly, but because of holidays 
and other unavoidable conditions, only nine 
sessions were held. The counselor attempted 
to conduct the group sessions in a client- 
centered manner also. The students in both 
Group I and Group II were informed of 
the nature and purpose of the study. This 
was done to equate the information-motiva- 
tional factor with Group III. In both situa- 
tions, however, students were not restricted 
to discussing academic problems. 


Group III: Group III met only once, 
during the first week of the experiment. 
Members were informed of the fact that 
they were underachievers, and were en- 
couraged to work to reduce the gap be 
tween potential and achievement. The im- 
portance of good grades for further educa- 
tion and employment was pointed out. 
They were told that some other students 
would receive special help, but that such 
help could not be given to all the under- 
achievers in the class. 

Members of all three experimental groups 
were also given copies of Study Your Way 
Through School (Gerken, 1953). 


Group IV: The control group had no con- 
tact with the counselor. The deans and 
counselors were given the names of the 
students in the control group and asked to 
refrain, if possible, from providing counsel- 


ing for the duration of the experiment. This | 


they were able to do, limiting their con- 
tacts to discussion of curriculum choices 
for the next year. 
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Instruments Used. Three different instru- 
ments were used to provide criteria for the 
study since it was anticipated that the out- 
comes might be related to three different 
areas: (a) improved personal adjustment, 
(b) improved study habits and attitudes, 
and (c) improved academic performance. 
While the last is the most pertinent area 
for the evaluation of achievement, the other 
two might also be affected, and it is pos- 
sible that results might show here prior to 
the improvement of academic performance. 
The following instruments were selected: 

1. Q-sort. As a measure of personal ad- 
justment, a Q-sort was used. Fifty state- 
ments were selected from Hilden’s (1954) 
pool. A criterion against which the self- 
perceptions of the students could be com- 
pared was developed by having seven ex- 
perienced counselors and psychologists sort 
the items into nine piles (yielding a nor- 
mal distribution of statements) as they 
thought they should be sorted by a well- 
adjusted 17-year-old adolescent. Five 
items were eliminated because of lack of 
agreement among the judges in their 
placement. The remaining items were 
ordered by sums of the placement cate- 
gories assigned by the judges, and placed 
in nine categories to form the distribu- 
tion required in the sorting instructions. 
Thus a criterion sorting of 45 items was 
available with which individual student 
sortings could be correlated. The correla- 
tions among the independent sortings of 
seven judges ranged from .42 to .83, while 
the range of correlations of each judge with 
the criterion sort (which included his own 
data) was from .72 to .91. 

2. Study Habits and Attitudes. The 
Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes was selected to measure the 
area of study habits and attitudes. 

3. Academic Achievement. Grade-point 
average was used as the measure of aca- 
demic achievement. The differences be- 
tween the first semester averages and the 
second semester averages (the experimental 
period) constitute the criterion scores. 

4. In addition to these instruments, a 
questionnaire was administered at the con- 


clusion of the experimental period to deter- 
mine what information and attitudes the 
students had about the study, etc. 


Statistical Analysis and Results 


The statistical (null) hypotheses to be 
tested may be stated as follows: 


1. Subsequent to the experimental pe- 
riod, no significant differences will be found 
among the groups in regard to 

a. Positive changes in self concept 


b. Improvement in reported study habits 
and attitudes 


c. Increases in grade-point averages. 


2. Subsequent to the experimental pe- 
riod there will be no significant differences 
between the combined individual and 
group counseled groups and the other two 
groups. 

3. Subsequent to the experimental pe- 
riod there will be no significant gains on 
the criterion measures in any of the groups. 


The hypotheses were tested by analyses 
of variance and the f-test. Prior to the 
analyses, the subjects in the groups were 
ranked and paired on the basis of pre- 
counseling scores. A two-way analysis of 
variance was applied. Results will be pre- 
sented under the three criteria used in the 
study. 

Q-sort. The data for analysis were the 
correlations of the Q-sorts of each student 
in each group with the criterion sort be- 
fore and after the experimental period. The 
differences between these correlations were 
subjected to analysis of variance. The dif- 
ferences were not significant at the .05 
level. While the mean for Group I was the 
highest, the Group IV (control) mean was 
next highest, and Group III showed a de- 
crease in relationship to the adjustment 
criterion. 


When the two counseled groups were 
compared with the other two groups (one- 
session motivated and control) by means 
of the t-test for matched samples, the 
resulting t of 2.41 is significant beyond the 
.05 level. This difference is due to Group I, 
however, since Group II showed less im- 
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provement than the control group in this 
respect.® 

A comparison of pretest with posttest 
scores for the noncounseled groups indi- 
cates that the difference (which is slightly 
negative) is. not significant. The pretest 
and posttest means of the counseled groups 
are not significantly different (¢ = 1.72); 
for Group I the difference approaches sig- 
nificance, however (t=2.11, .10>p>.05). 

Brown-Holtzman SSHA. The result of 
the analysis of variance of differences be- 
tween pretest and posttest scores was not 
significant. While the means of the two 
counseled groups were higher than the 
means of the two noncounseled groups, the 
t-test of the differences was not significant 
(.20 level). 

The pretest and posttest means of the 
counseled groups do not differ significant- 
ly, nor do the means of the noncounseled 
groups. 

Grade-Point Averages. The analysis of 
variance of differences in grade-point aver- 
ages was not significant. A t-test of the 
difference between the two counseled 
groups and the two noncounseled groups 
was significant, however (t = 2.35, p<.05). 

The gain in grades by the counseled 
groups is significant (t= 2.25, p<.05). 
While most of the gain is apparently in 
Group II, the gain for this group alone 
does not reach significance (t = 1.55). The 
difference between pretest and posttest 
grades for the noncounseled groups is nega- 
tive. 

For Group I, the counselor ranked the 
students for degree of improvement during 
individual counseling. This rank order cor- 
related .93 with the ranks of the students 
on the Q-sort (p<.02), but the correlations 
with rankings on the Brown-Holtzman 
SSHA and grade-point average were insig- 
nificant. 

Analysis of the posttest questionnaire 
suggested some possible differences among 
the groups. Group I students appeared to 


3While the t-test is not ordinarily appropriate 
following an analysis of variance (even when F is 
significant), in the present instance it is appro- 
priately used to test an a priori hypothesis. 


have clearer ideas about the nature of the 
study. Approximately equal numbers of 
students stated that they had worked 
harder; however, only one or two students 
in Groups I, II, and III stated they had 
read the book given them, while none in 
Group IV had read it. Few students re- 
ported that their parents had tried to help 
them. A question about handedness was 
included in the questionnaire because of 
the observation that several were left- 
handed. Of the 30 students answering the 
questionnaire, 7 (23 per cent) stated they 
were lefthanded, while another 8 of the 
remaining 23 stated they could use their 
left hands equally well in things other 
than writing. This incidence of left-handed- 
ness and ambidexterity suggests further 
investigation of this characteristic in under- 
achievers. 


Discussion 


While the results of the over-all analyses 
of variance were not significant, the com- 
parisons of the counseled versus noncoun- 
seled students yielded positive results on 
two of the criteria. This occurred as a re- 
sult of the pooling of consistent trends and 
increasing the N’s in the comparisons. The 
results are not, however, highly encourag- 
ing. There are a number of factors which 
should be considered in the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of the results. 

1. The period and extent of counseling 
were quite limited, particularly for those 
receiving group counseling. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect immediate and exten- 
sive results under such conditions. Also, 
it is possible that results may appear later 
than the semester in which the counseling 
occurred. 

2. The counselor felt that the group 
counseling was not a successful experience. 
Several factors may have contributed to 
this. The group was selected on the basis 
of having the same period free, and had 
little in common except underachievement, 
the degree of which was variable. They 
were heterogeneous in. aptitude and 
achievement as well as amount of under- 
achievement. The counselor felt that her 
limitations of experience in group counsel- 
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ing and her foreign background, resulting 
in feelings of lack of assurance in the 
group, prevented her from developing a 
therapeutic rather than a teaching attitude. 
The students did show progress in becom- 
ing a group, and had some serious discus- 
sions of the problem of underachievement 
as well as of more personal problems. In 
spite of this impression that the group coun- 
seling was ineffective, this group ranked 
first on improvement in grades and tied 
with Group I on change in study habits 
and attitudes. It was third in change on 
the Q-sort, however. Possibly group coun- 
seling can be effective when directed to the 
problem of underachievement, without af- 
fecting personal adjustment. 


3. Students in the counseling groups had 
not volunteered for or requested counsel- 
ing, or assistance in improving their aca- 
demic achievement or personal adjustment. 
Many apparently were not even aware that 
they were underachievers. Some were not 
interested in doing anything about it. For 
example, one student in the individual 
counseling group, who was planning on 
going to college to study engineering, was 
getting C grades. He stated that he was 
not concerned about this, that he was con- 
fident he could “get by” in college. The 
thought that he might have difficulty in 
being accepted in college did not seem 
to bother him. The problem of so-called 
“anti-intellectualism” among students is 
perhaps important here. To some students, 
high achievement is undesirable from a 
social point of view. 


Although motivation or desire for change 
is no doubt important in counseling, the 
conditions of the present study are the 
conditions under which the high school 
counselor operates and in which he is ex- 
pected to achieve results. Some students 
become motivated when they become 
aware of a problem, such as a discrepancy 
between capacity and achievement. The 
results of this study offer some encourage- 
ment to counselors faced with doing some- 
thing for underachievers. 


4. It is possible that during counseling 


which involves deep problems of personal- 
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emotional adjustment, the student’s aca- 
demic achievement might even decline. 
Tyler (1953, pp. 271-293), among others, 
recognizes this possibility. It is interesting 
in this connection that Group I, in which 
there were several students with such 
problems, while showing the greatest im- 
provement in the Q-sort adjustment score, 
did not improve in grade-point average as 
much as Group II. It is also possible that, 
during the course of counseling, a student 
will evidence a decline in adjustment, or 
in his concept of himself, prior to showing 
improvement. The student who presented 
the most serious personal maladjustment 
in Group I declined slightly in Q-sort ad- 
justment score during the experimental 
period, but retained the same grade-point 
average, and showed a gain in study habits 
and attitudes score. 


5. It is possible that being involved in 
the experiment to the extent of taking the 
tests (control group), may have positive 
effects. One student in Group II remarked: 
“Just taking the tests was something that 
helped me to think about my study habits 
and gave me ideas of what to do or not to 
do in order to improve my school work.” 
However, the control group showed no im- 
provement in grades or reported study 
habits and attitudes, though there was 
some gain in Q-sort adjustment score. Nor 
did Group III, which had the tests, show 
any improvement. 

6. The levels of aptitude or ability, and 
the degree of underachievement, varied 
greatly within each group. It is possible 
that different approaches are required for 
effectiveness with different levels of ability 
and/or underachievement. 

In addition to suggestions implicit in 
the above discussion, two other points may 
be made: 

1. It appears that selecting students on 
the basis of a criterion of underachievement 
leads to the identification of students hav- 
ing personal-social-emotional problems. 
Most of the students in Group I, and sev- 
eral in Group II, revealed such problems 
during counseling. This supports the hy- 
pothesis that underachievement is related 
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to general problems of adjustment. How- 
ever, some underachievers appear not to 
have such general problems. It is possible 
that a student may accept academic under- 
achievement in order to assure social ac- 
ceptance, or in order to concentrate his 
time and efforts in other areas, such as 
extra-curricular activities. 


2. The apparent failure of one-session 
motivational counseling is interesting. This 
group (Group III) declined in all three 
measures employed in the study, falling 
below the control group in all the posttest 
measures. The approach used with this 
group is perhaps the one commonly used 
by parents and teachers who attempt to 
raise the achievement of students. It is sug- 
gested that it may be better to leave under- 
achievers alone, rather than pointing out 
their failure to achieve adequately and ex- 
horting them to do something about it. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Thirty-two underachievers were identi- 
fied in a group of 209 juniors in high 
school. Four groups of 8 students were 
matched on aptitude (sum of DAT Verbal 
and Abstract Reasoning subtests), achieve- 
ment (grade-point average), underachieve- 
ment (difference in percentile rank in apti- 
tude and achievement), socio-economic 
status, age, and sex. Group I received in- 
dividual counseling, Group II group coun- 
seling, Group III a one-session motiva- 
tional experience, while Group IV consti- 
tuted the control group. Three measures 
were obtained prior to and following the 
12-week experimental period: (a) a Q-sort 
of 45 items selected from Hilden’s (1954) 
pool; (b) the Brown-Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes; (c) grades in 
the four major courses taken in the first 
and second semesters. Correlations of in- 
dividual Q-sorts with a criterion Q-sort 
based on sortings by 7 psychologists con- 
stituted the Q-sort adjustment score. 

Two-way analyses of variance indicated 
that the four groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly on any of the criteria. A comparison 
of the two counseled groups with the two 
noncounseled groups indicated that they 


differed significantly in Q-sort adjustment 
score change (attributed to the change in 
Group I), and in increase in grade-point 
average. 

The results are considered to be encour- 
aging in view of the factors tending to 
attenuate differences among the groups, 
While it may be suggested that individual 
counseling is more effective with personal 
problems, and group counseling is better 
with cognitive problems such as improving 
academic achievement, the nature of the 
group counseling situation would not make 
such a conclusion justifiable. The coun- 
selor felt that the group did not develop 
into a therapeutic unit, for reasons sug- 
gested earlier. 

Other limitations of the study, some of 
which have already been pointed out, in- 
clude the lack of a follow-up beyond the 
experimental period, limitations of the 
counselor, the small size of the sample, the 
brief period of counseling, and the fact 
that the counseled students had not re- 
quested counseling. This last factor is one 
which perhaps might be present in the 
usual high school program, however. That 
underachievers will accept and apparently 
benefit from counseling is encouraging. 
However, some of the students would per- 
haps not have continued with counseling 
if they had not been aware of, and in- 
fluenced by, the importance of their con- 
tinuing for the sake of the experiment. 


Received August 14, 1959. 
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Comment 


Since this is an elegant study and report, 
we can dispense with criticism of its de- 
tail. The general results and methods of 
the article are worthy of additional com- 
ment, however. 

My colleague, Raymond C. Hummel 
(who of late has begun to investigate 
counseling in relation to underachieve- 
ment) tells me that counseling is not fre- 
quently studied in the general operating 
context of the secondary school. Further- 
more, Hummel tells me that the traditional 
strategy of identifying and admonishing 
the failing student has seldom been put 
to the test. These observations lend new 
significance to this study by Baymur and 
Patterson. The study surmounts many of 
the difficulties of research in situ and 
thereby gives us a useful evaluation of one- 
session motivational counseling so char- 
acteristic of secondary school practice. 
From the results of this study, it seems like- 
ly that the “test ’em, tell ’°em and loan ’em” 
formula of the National Defense Education 


Act of 1958 will likely affect only those of 
small financial means who have a vision 
of college as derived at home. If so, what 
of the others at which the Act aims? This 
study suggests that fairly intensive coun- 
seling contact is necessary to effect motiva- 
tional change even with the relatively 
“plastic” adolescent. 

Although I congratulate Baymur and 
Patterson upon relating counseling effort 
to some of the goals we claim for counsel- 
ing (e.g., personal adjustment, attitudes to- 
ward study, school grades), their study of- 
fers opportunity to pose a question Hum- 
mel and I have discussed frequently with 
each other and with our students, namely, 
have we been using the right method in 
verifying counseling theory? Let’s consider 
this interesting question a bit more. 

Underachievement is probably a condi- 
tion resulting from a number of causes, 
e.g. lack of desire, incapabilities of a physi- 
cal or academic kind, hate of a teacher, or 
even a teacher’s hate of a pupil. Because 
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of this likely multi-causality, the counselor 
addresses himself to correction of under- 
achievement in a variety of ways. The 
counseling goals he elects to pursue depend 
upon his assessment of causes. So does the 
strategy the counselor elects to adopt in 
bringing his mind into the relationship for 
his client’s benefit. For these reasons, the 
counselor in an experiment is likely to 
have only a small proportion of clients for 
whom he would consider the goals of the 
experimenter immediately appropriate. We 
should not wonder then when “little or no 
change” attributable to counseling appears 
in an experiment where a few, long-range 
effects are expected for everybody. 

Because of this condition, perhaps neces- 
sary in the present state of the art of coun- 
seling, experiments in counseling probably 
ought to allow the counselor to specify, for 
each client, the outcome or outcomes he 
anticipates in the finite period of time in 
which his art is under test. The counselor 
might even be given freedom to revise his 
specifications at appropriate intervals. 
Verification, the ultimate condition of sci- 
ence, is still possible at the end by assessing 
the correspondence, for each client, be- 
tween the results and the counselor’s antici- 
pation of them. 

When the experimenter elects to test the 
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counselor only within the experimenter’s 
frame of reference, the experimenter should 
let the counselor, upon assessment of his 
clients, designate those clients in which he 
expects none of the changes the experi- 
menter wishes. “Failures” to change are 
thereby anticipated and represent just as 
strong a test of counseling theory as do the 
anticipated “successes.” Verification of such 
a priori statements would represent a con- 
siderable advance over the present a pos- 
teriori rationalizations of “failure” so fre- 
quently found in conclusions of reports on 
counseling research. The present rational- 
izations of “failure” ordinarily note excep- 
tions that might well have been invoked 
before the experiment was really under- 
taken. 

A science of counseling will eventually 
permit the counselor to designate what he 
cannot do as well as to indicate what he 


can do. I suspect though that we can better | 


perfect that science of counseling from 
studies of the variability within the results 
of counseling than from studies across 
types of counseling within a few long-range 
expectations of counseling as in the present 
case. 


David Tiedeman 
Harvard University 
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Factors of Achievement in High School 
and College 


J. C. Gowan 
San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, Cal. 


The central position of achievement in 
the education of the academically talented 
student has recently received increased at- 
tention. The related problem of the reduc- 
tion of underachievement in high level 
ability students has come in for equal in- 
terest (Barrett, 1958; Gough, 1955; Gowan, 
1955; Haggard, 1958; McClelland, 1953; 
Suttcliffe, 1958; Westfall, 1958). The prob- 
lem appears more complex than was at 
first indicated, and contradictory and un- 
expected findings have muddied the waters. 
In an effort to formulate a comprehensive 
picture of the various factors contributing 
to underachievement or fostering achieve- 
ment, it has seemed desirable to attempt 
to organize the findings of a dozen research 
studies into a meaningful whole. Space does 
not permit either a discussion of these 
studies or a general clarification of the 
semantics of the terms “achievement” and 
“underachievement,” though both would 
be desirable in an introduction to such a 
formulation. 

The following studies are notable in 
stating factors of achievement or under- 
achievement in able students: Bishton 
(1955); Bowman (1959); Broedel and 
others (1958); Gowan (1957); Heath 
(1959); Middleton (1959); Morgan (1952); 
Nason (1954); Strodtbeck (1958); Terman 
and Oden (1947). Some of these were ac- 
tual factor analyses, others were the results 
of surveys of literature, some were doc- 
toral dissertations, and a few, perhaps, 
armchair speculations. 

If the factors isolated in the previous 
research studies, plus occasional others, are 
collected, sorted logically, and grouped by 
categories, a rather interesting psychologi- 
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cal panorama appears. The factors are 
called measures, since all appear suscep- 
tible of measurement. Three large cate- 
gories are evident: measures of input, meas- 
ures of process, and measures of results. 
Each measure is supported by the specific 
findings of some research study in the 
same way in which the test items of a 
factor analysis load on the isolated factors 
and so serve to define them operationally. 
Wherever a statement refers to the under- 
achiever rather than to the achiever, it has 
been prefixed with the symbol “negative.” 


Measures of Input 


1. Environment and Parents 

a) Socio-economic level of parents 
(Terman, 1947; Frankel, 1958) 

b) Educational level of parents (Ter- 
man, 1947; Frankel, 1958) 

c) Lack of family disruption through 
death, divorce (Goldberg, 1958) 

d) Parents more active in church, com- 
munity (Gowan, 1955) 


2. Consonance of Parental and Individual 

Values 

a) Father’s value system identification 
(Bishton, 1955) 

b) (negative) Conflict in 
(Broedel, 1958) 

c) No parental disagreements on voca- 
tional plans (Nason, 1954) 

d) Values and convictions out of own 
experiences (Heath, 1959) 

e) Achiever’s values like those of sup- 
portive teacher (Battle, 1957) 

f) Parents who motivated or took in- 
terest (Gowan, 1957) 

g) Improvers had supportive teacher 
(Goldberg, 1958; Bowman, 1959) 


values 
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Parental Involvement in Task Demands 

a) Some tension in task demands in 
childhood (Gowan, 1957) 

b) Early independence training (Mc- 
Clelland, 1953) 

c) Emphasis on educational and verbal 
expression (Bowman, 1959) 


Measures of Process 


Cathexis of Satisfactions from Libido 

to Superego Areas 

a) (negative) Need for pleasure ( Mid- 
dleton, 1959) 

b) Postponing immediate pleasures for 
future gain (Strodtbeck, 1958) 

c) Orientation to life as a game not a 
struggle (Heath, 1959) 

d) (negative) Frustrated emotional 
needs (Broedel, 1958) 

e) A sense of responsibility (Morgan, 
1952) 

f) Ego controls and strength (Gowan, 
1957) 

g) Achievers project selves further 
into future (Drews, 1957) 


Purpose, Motivation, Inspiration, 

Morale 

a) Individual inspiration to succeed 
(Nason, 1954) 

b) Motivation to achieve generally 
(Morgan, 1952) 

c) Perseverance, desire to excel (Ter- 
man, 1947) 


Self-confidence, Self-acceptance, Posi- 

tive Self Concept 

a) Belief in oneself (Bishton, 1955) 

b) Dominance, persuasiveness, and 
self-confidence (Morgan, 1952) 

c) Self-objectivity in interview be- 
havior (Heath, 1959) 

d) Dominance, persuasiveness, 
confidence (Gowan, 1957) 

e) Optimistic self-confidence (Gough, 
1949) 

f) Self-confidence (Terman, 1947) 

g) Reasonable risk taking—the “reason- 
able adventurer” (Heath, 1959) 


Anti-authoritarian Behavior 
a) Permissiveness, intraception, and 
creativity (Gowan, 1957) 


self- 


10. 


11. 





b) Tolerance of ambiguity (Heath, 
1959) 

c) A lively and benign sense of humor 
(Heath, 1959) 

d) Fascinated by a wide range of in- 
terests (Heath, 1959) 

e) Belief in the efficacy of human 
planning versus superstitious fatal- 
ism (Strodtbeck, 1958) 


Interest-Maturity 

a) Maturity and seriousness of pur- 
pose (Morgan, 1952) 

b) Maturity, responsibility and serious- } 
ness of interests (Gowan, 1957) 

c) High seriousness of purpose 
(Gough, 1949) 


Early Strong Set on Industry Tasks 

a) Strong reading and arithmetic skills 
(Gowan, 1957) 

b) Good use of time and money (Gow- 
an, 1955) 

c) Improvers mastered basic skills 
with help (Bowman, 1959) 

d) (negative) Have study habit prob- 
lems (Westfall, 1958) 

e) Academic effectiveness, accomplish- 
ment, and good study habits 
(Gough, 1949) ! 

f) (negative) Difficulties in arithme | 
tic (Barrett, 1958) 
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Positive Personality Integration ( 

a) Positive character integration 
(Gowan, 1957) 

b) Personality adjustment 
1954) 

c) (negative) Intense personal prob- | 
lems (Broedel, 1958) 
d) Personal efficiency, vitality and in- 
tegration (Gough, 1949) 
e) Strength and force of character | 

(Terman, 1947) 3 
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12. Peer Socialization 

a) Affinity for 
(Bishton, 1955) 

b) Formation and maintenance of 
close peer friendships (Heath, 
1959) 

c) Socialization and social interaction 
(Gowan, 1957) 

d) Acceptance of others, denial of ani- 
mosity, lack of interpersonal fric- 
tion (Gough, 1949) 

e) Leadership, popularity, sensivity to 
others (Terman, 1947) 


13. Economic or Vocational Adjustment 

a) (negative) Remoteness of goals 
(Broedel, 1958) 

b) Parent-pupil agreement on specific 
occupational plan (Nason, 1954) 

c) Clearness and definiteness of oc- 
cupational goals (Gowan, 1957) 

d) (negative) Goals set by others or 
not in line with interests (Arm- 
strong, 1955) 


14. Intellectual Adjustment: College As- 
piration Level 
a) Parent-pupil agreement on college 
level aspiration (Nason, 1954) 
b) Intrinsic interest in liberal arts 
studies (Heath, 1959) 


peer relationships 


C2. Measures of Results in Cultural 
Artifacts 


15. Independence versus Hostility 

a) Behavior maturity and freedom 
from adult supervision (Bishton, 
1955) 

b) (negative) Hostility and rebellious 
attitude (Broedel, 1958) 

- c¢) Need for independence and resent- 

ment (Middleton, 1959) 

d) Desirability of working for one- 
self (Strodtbeck, 1958) 


16. Need for Status and Approval from 
Adults 
a) Achievement, satisfaction, need for 
approval and status from * adults 
(Bishton, 1955) 
b) Need for social status ynd influence 
(Middleton, 1959) 
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c) Need to secure approval of adults 
(Drews, 1957) 


17. Power and Approval 
a) Power and approval (Middleton, 
1959) 
b) Achievement, status, male superior- 
ity, self-preoccupation (Bishton, 
1955) 


18. Cultural Aggression 
a) Hostile aggressive denial of tender 


socialized feelings (Middleton, 
1959) 

b) (negative) Extroversion (Middle- 
ton, 1959) 


c) Aggressive constrictive pattern 
(Heath, 1959) 


19. Cultural Conforming Social Adaptation 

a) Conforming socioeconomic adjust- 
ment (Bishton, 1955) 

b) Social adjustment (Nason, 1954) 

c) Strong dependence (Middleton, 
1959) 

d) (negative) Disavowal of social 
shortcomings (Middleton, 1959) 

e) Awareness and concern for others 
(Morgan, 1952) 

f) Submissive constrictive pattern 
(Heath, 1959) 

g) Acceptance of conventions (Gough, 
1949) 


While this listing of factors appears to 
have the form of a factor analysis, it is im- 
portant’ to realize that it is not a factor 
analysis but an arrangement of several 
studies, of which only some were factor 
analyses. In a factor analysis the factors 
are usually placed in order of extraction, 
which is the order of decreasing variance, 
whereas in this listing, factors have been 
arranged to conform to an emerging struc- 
ture. 


Discussion 


The three input factors all point to the 
importance of the parents as the primary 
agents of the culture. Much about these 
factors is obvious; much else cannot easily 
be changed by parents or the school. Per- 
haps the most important implications for 
the intelligent parent or educator are the 
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importance of agreement on parental and 
children’s value systems and the necessity 
for lack of conflict of values at home. Par- 
ental involvement in independence train- 
ing is another important area where many 
improvements can be made. Lastly, the 
school’s special programs for the talented 
through acceleration, enrichment and 
grouping can be improved. 

The next seven factors, called measures 
of process, represent rates of development. 
Of these, the first, factor 4, is probably the 
most important. This factor appears to 
measure the degree to which basic libidinal 
satisfactions have been encumbered with 
the “higher satisfactions” of ego and super- 
ego aspects. This means the extent to which 
the person is concerned with future rather 
than present gratification, with planning, 
orientation to reality and objectivity, with 
a growing sense of duty, conscience, and 
responsibility. It includes other aspects of 
ego-strength, such as frustration tolerance, 
ability to cope with novel situations with- 
out panic, and the general inhibitory pro- 
cesses involved in holding emotions in 
check. 

Adolescent developmental task factors 
comprise the next group of four. All of the 
tasks except sexual adjustment appear here, 
and it is not surprising that the latter 
would be missing. 


It is the last set of five factors that really 
compel attention. These, called measures of 
results in cultural artifacts, are obviously 
not developmental tasks. They appear in- 
stead to be results of ways in which in- 
dividual achievers may cope with the par- 
ticular pressures of our culture. Not all of 
them need be found in the behavior pattern 
of any one individual achiever. They are 
obviously not all desirable, but for this 
we may be more inclined to blame the cul- 
ture than the individual. If we consider the 
cases of some highly individualistic and 
“inner-oriented” personages of history, such 
as Socrates, Thoreau, or Gandhi it is ob- 
vious that these great innovators did not 
pick up or value the typical attitudes of 
their culture with the result that they 
suffered considerably. More conventional 
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and less eminent achievers seem to acquire 
the societal yokes as the price for the 
recognition and approval of contemporary 
society. Space does not permit a detailed 
analysis of these factors here, but it is clear 
that they give important clues to the cleav- 
age planes in which societal stresses are felt 
by the individual. 

Nineteen factors to account for achieve- 
ment seem a lot, and the question will be 
asked: “Are they independent?” The author 
confesses surprise that there seem to be so 
many and can offer no reassurance that 
future research will not reduce the number. 
Factor analysis may, however, do the op- 
posite. Factors 16 and 17, Need for Status 
and Approval and Power and Approval 
seem much the same, but they were dif- 
ferentiated by each of two factor analyses, 
and the latter factor was the first one ex- 
tracted in both analyses. It is also interest- 
ing to note that over two-thirds of the load- 
ings of the two factor analytic studies 
Bishton, 1955; Middleton, 1959) were in 
the area of cultural artifacts. This concen- 
tration suggests the dark possibility that fu- 
ture research may establish that the factors 
we have dubbed cultural artifacts are really 
the only genuine factors, and that the rest 
are merely surface ways of looking at them. 
Should this contingency turn out to be true, 
it may signal the passing of an age which 
examined achievement and other aspects of 
personality from the basis of psychological 
differences in individual development and 
the beginning of an age which will be 
mainly concerned with the societal and cul- 
tural values in which any development 
must take place. It suggests also that the 
need structure which produces achievement 
may not be the same as the need structure 
which produces creative innovation. It fin- 
ally whispers that achievement, like leader- 
ship, may turn out to be far more a complex 
situational variable than a simple personal- 
ity trait. 

To summarize, achievement is an indica- 
tion that the individual has successfully 
transferred a large enough portion of his 


basic libidinal drives to areas of cultural | 


accomplishment so that he derives a sig- 
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nificant portion of his gratifications from 
them. We need always to consider how an 
individual is to receive psychological pay 
for tasks accomplished. The art of educa- 
tion consists in making the new task palat- 
able “until the id catches up.” The success 
of education can be measured by the degree 
of this transformation as it occurs in the 
individual, or by the percentage of the 
group brought to a reasonable level of 
achievement. The problem of underachieve- 
ment, then, is a direct challenge to educa- 
tion in its central task of acculturation. 
Since cultural demands constantly force this 
level higher, the achievement of youth be- 
comes a paramount issue. 


Received November 10, 1959. 
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Toward a Psychodynamic System of 


Occupational Classification 


Myron Brender 
Brooklyn College 


It is the purpose of this paper to explore 
a relatively untried approach to the task of 
occupational description and classification, 
to examine the potentialities of this ap- 
proach for the development of a compre- 
hensive and_ exhaustive  classificatory 
scheme. 


Why Another System of 
Occupational Classification? 


In a recent survey of the various kinds of 
occupational classifications in current use, 
Super (1957) identified the following: (a) 
Socioeconomic classifications. (b) Classifi- 
cations based on the different intellectual 
requirements of various occupations. (c) 
Enterprise classifications in which group- 
ings are made with regard to the setting 
or locale in which the occupation is pur- 
sued. (d) Composite classifications which 
take into account the ways in which occupa- 
tions differ with respect to a variety of fac- 
tors such as status, prestige, income, de- 
gree of authority exercised, degree of free- 
dom of action permitted, etc. (i.e., multi- 
dimensional classifications incorporating the 
concepts of level and field as well as en- 
terprise). (e) Classifications structured in 
terms of types of roles and activities that 
are intrinsic to the various occupations 
(i.e., classifications arranged on the basis 
of interests, or assumed modal personality 
types). 

Save for the systems in the last category, 
and a few included in the category im- 
mediately preceding (notably Roe’s two- 
dimensional classification [1956] and Sup- 
er’s three-dimensional modification thereof 
[1957]), none has been designed specifi- 
cally to take into account the purely psy- 
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chological aspects of the world of work. Of 
those few mentioned that do attempt to 
touch at least in part upon pertinent psy- 
chological factors, none deals adequately 
with the motivational facets of occupational 
psychology. Systems based on the concepts 
of modal personality type and interest pat- 
terns perhaps can be regarded properly as 
displaying an essential psychological orien- 
tation but the absence of an explicit concern 
with factors of human motivation limits 
their value.1 It is with a view toward 


remedying such a deficiency that this pro- ; 


posal is advanced. 
The Postulates 


The following is posited:? 

1. People work in order to gratify cer- 
tain needs or motives. Conversely, all work 
is potentially capable of gratifying certain 
human needs. 


2. The need-gratifying potential imman- | 


ent in all work can be analyzed into ele- 
ments designated as job satisfactions, job 
gratifications, job rewards, or simply re- 
wards or satisfactions. 

3. The various rewards immanent in all 
work activity can be separated grossly into 
two main categories: intrinsic and extrinsic 
rewards.? Intrinsic rewards may be de- 

1Possibly it is this lack which is in part re- 
sponsible for the distressingly ambiguous and often 


discrepant findings reported in studies investigat- 
ing relationships between personality variables and 


aspects of vocational choice, achievement, and | 


satisfaction (Super, 1957). 

2Although the position taken in this paper recog- 
nizably will parallel in many respects that adopted 
by Schaffer (1953), the discussion addresses itself 
to different issues than does his pioneering formu- 
lation. 

8cf. Super’s use of these terms (1957, p. 299). 
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fined as those satisfactions inherent in an 
occupation, which are unique to the work 
activities of that occupation, or to a small 
family of occupations related in that re- 
spect. By their very uniqueness they serve 
to characterize that occupation, or occupa- 
tional family, and to distinguish it from all 
others.* 

4. Theoretically, it should be possible to 
classify people in accordance with their 
dominant motives. Similarly, it should be 
possible to cast them into groupings with 
respect to the needs that they wish or ex- 
pect to have gratified in their work. Group- 
ings made on this basis should disclose ap- 
preciable differences among people both 
in terms of the needs, or need-patterns that 
characterize them and the degree of im- 
portance that they attach to having these 
needs gratified by the intrinsic and extrin- 
sic rewards inherent in various occupa- 
tions. 

5. It also should be possible to classify 
occupations, generally, in accordance with 
the types and degrees of rewards that are 
intrinsic to them. 


6. If occupations can be classified suc- 
cessfully along the dimension of intrinsic 
rewards, and if individuals can be sorted 
successfully into distinctive groups with re- 
spect to the principal needs they hope or 
expect to have gratified in their work, then 
a basis exists for the development of a new 
means of matching people and jobs. 


7. If it can be demonstrated that the 
intrinsic reward system of occupational 
description and taxonomy provides a firm 


4Variables such as opportunity for advancement, 
rate of advancement, salary, status, prestige, level 
of difficulty and level of complexity of work, as 
well as Schaffer’s (1953) need areas of moral value 
scheme, affection and interpersonal relationships, 
dominance, recognition and approbation, economic 
security, independence, socioeconomic status, and 
dependence would, by this definition, be subsumed 
under the rubric of extrinsic satisfactions. 

Illustrations of the variables to be subsumed 
under the rubric of intrinsic satisfactions will be 
presented in the main body of the text. 

5Extrinsic rewards are ignored at this point be- 
cause they are of no consequence in the system 
of occupational classification being developed here. 
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basis for the development of a new tech- 
nique for matching people and jobs, then its 
essential usefulness will have been ade- 
quately established and its creation amply 
justified. 


The Intrinsic Reward Approach 
to Occupational Taxonomy 


By employing the concept of intrinsic 
reward or job satisfaction as a focal classifi- 
catory principle, it becomes possible to de- 
vise a feasible and psychologically meaning- 
ful system of occupational description and 
taxonomy. An indispensible initial require- 
ment of such a program is that there be 
available some procedure where by the 
intrinsic job satisfaction immanent in each 
occupation can be identified and described. 
With appropriate modifications the stand- 
ard techniques of job analysis and occupa- 
tional description (Shartle, 1952) can be 
adapted for the task. Thus, by rational 
analysis and inference from existing job 
descriptions—or through revised job analy- 
ses which include data on intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic rewards obtained directly from the 
sampled opinions of experts and from work- 
ers in the various occupations—occupational 
descriptions could be rewritten to incorpor- 
ate material pertinent to the dimension of 
intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction in 
different occupations. Material gathered 
in this way could then be used as a basis 
for arranging occupations into families in 
terms of the intrinsic job satisfactions held 
in common by all the members. Such tax- 
onomic groupings having been accom- 
plished, the data could then be assembled 
into a compendium resembling the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles (1949). The for- 
mat would provide for coding and index- 
ing of entries arranged according to the 
intrinsic job reward designations of the 
constituent occupational families. 


Illustrations of the Intrinsic 
Reward Approach 

While the magnitude of the project ob- 
viously precludes any thorough or extensive 
treatment of the details of the procedure 
in this account, a few necessarily sketchy 
examples may serve to clarify. 
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Writer. Analyzing this occupation with 
an eye toward teasing out intrinsic need 
gratifications, it becomes apparent that a 
salient characteristic of this occupation— 
or more properly, family of occupations— 
is that it allows maximal gratification of 
the need for verbal expression. Consequent- 
ly, to code or classify the occupation of 
writer with reference to intrinsic rewards 
one might list it initially under the rubric 
of expressive occupations, with the sub- 
category, verbal, and the code designa- 
tion, ir-expressive, verbal (i.e., intrinsic re- 
ward—expressive, verbal). 

Using a finer analysis, one might then 
decide that an additional break-down is 
desirable in order to incorporate a creative- 
reproductive dimension. Thus, one might 
adopt as the most general category, “ir- 
expressive”; as the first subcategory, “ir- 
expressive, verbal”; and as the second sub- 
category, “ir-expressive, verbal, creative” or 
“ir-expressive, verbal, reproductive.” Taking 
the ir-expressive, verbal, creative classifica- 
tion, one might then proceed to list under 
this rubric the occupation writer, fiction 
and writer, non-fiction. Introducing yet a 
third subcategory, “ir-expressive, verbal, 
creative, imaginative or intellective” per- 
mits the listing of the professions of novel- 
ist, short-story writer, poet, playwright 
(stage, screen, T.V., radio) and—by cour- 
tesy—comedy or gag-writer under the ru- 
bric of “ir-expressive, verbal, creative, im- 
aginative”; and the professions of essayist, 
scholarly and scientific writer, journalist 
(commentator, political or news analyst, 
reporter, and possibly columnist) and per- 
haps technical writer under the rubric of 
“ir-expressive, verbal, creative, intellective.” 


Rather than continuing further into the 
minutiae of the system, a reversal of di- 
rection toward more comprehensive cate- 
gories may prove equally illuminating. 


Since writing is not the only occupational 
activity that gratifies the need for expres- 
sion, the rubric of expressive occupations 
will be found to include within its com- 
pass the professions of musician, artist 
(graphic), actor, and dancer, as well as 
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some of the occupations ordinarily classi- 
fied among the humanities, and possibly a 
few usually grouped with the sciences, 
Hence, in the general category of expressive 
occupations, the profession of writer con- 
stitutes only a single subdivision among 
many others. This becomes even clearer if 
an intrinsic reward analysis of some of the 
other expressive occupations is attempted. 


Musician. This might be classified as “ir- 
expressive, musical, vocal, or instrumental, 
creative,” with additional subdivisions as 
needed. A composer of vocal music (opera, 
songs, ballads, etc.) would be entered un- 
der the category ir-expressive, musical, vo- 
cal, creative, whereas a singer would be 
listed as “ir-expressive, musical, vocal, re- 
productive” (or performing). Similarly, the 
occupation of Choreographer would be 
classified as “ir-expressive, dance, creative” 
in contrast to the occupation Ballet Dancer, 
“ir-expressive, dance, reproductive” (or per- 
forming). Alternative groupings and assort- 
ments will be needed so that by consulting 
cross references it will be possible to find 
the occupation of ballet dancer also listed 
in the company of gymnast, athlete, lumber- 
jack, stevedore and other occupations which 
in similar fashion provide intrinsically 
gratification of the need for vigorous physi- 
cal activity. 


Clinical Psychologist. Turning from the 
arts, an analysis of this occupation might 
point up the following rewards: (a) Op- 
portunity to assist in the healing of others, 
which places the occupation—along with 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, podiatry 
and chiropractic—in the palliative category, 
i.e., “ir-palliative mental, reproductive” (or 
non-creative, inasmuch as techniques and 
procedures already established are being 
used). (b) Opportunity to teach the skills 
of the occupation to others, which places 
the occupation, together with all other 
teaching specialties, in the informative 
category, i.e., “ir-informative, applicative” 
(or reproductive, in that what is being im- 
parted is information acquired previously 
or by others rather than the results of one’s 
own current original investigations). (c) 
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Opportunity to engage in original research 
or investigation would locate the occupa- 
tion, along with all other research special- 
ties, in the inquisitive (or interrogative, or 
investigative) category, i.e., “ir-investiga- 
tive, scientific, social, applicative (or ap- 
plied), behavioral, creative.” Because the 
foregoing analysis is merely suggestive and 
illustrative rather than finished and defini- 
tive other intrinsic reward designations 
might be found to be preferable as the 
classificiation effort is improved and re- 
fined. 

Super (1957, p. 313) asserts, “For the 
professional, work is its own reward... , 
for the semi-skilled, work is rewarding be- 
cause it makes life possible. Stability for 
the professional is work-centered; stability 
for the semi-skilled is living-centered.” Im- 
plicit in this contention is the hypothesis 
that for the worker at the semi-skilled and 
unskilled levels the principal gratifications 
in work are essentially extrinsic, i.e., pleas- 
ant surroundings, affable associates, satis- 
factory remuneration, and reasonable hours. 
It would then follow that occupational de- 
scription in terms of intrinsic reward has 
limited, or no applicability to occupations 
at the lower levels. Such an assumption is 
tested in an intrinsic reward analysis of the 
occupation of Messenger-Delivery Boy 
(dental laboratory). 

The typical work duties of the delivery 
boy for a dental laboratory include calling 
for wax or plaster impressions of teeth at 
the offices of local dentists, transporting 
these impressions to the laboratory for 
processing, and returning the finished 
product to the office of the dentist. Except 
where special mailroom personnel is em- 
ployed, the messenger also may be expected 
to devote part of his working time to pack- 
ing, addressing and posting for shipment 
those completed articles that cannot be de- 
livered personally. 

Superficial intrinsic reward analysis of 
this occupation discloses at least the fol- 
lowing gratifications inherent in the work: 
(a) Opportunity for gratification of the 
need for frequent change of the work en- 


vironment. (b) Opportunity to gratify the 
need for at least limited personal contact 
with others. (c) Opportunity to gratify the 
need to master at least a limited and rela- 
tively simple body of knowledge (i.e., pos- 
tal zone rates, packing techniques, etc.) 
and to assume the meager responsibility 
attendant thereon. 

With this in mind it now becomes pos- 
sible to classify Messenger-Delivery Boy 
(dental laboratory) as “ir-sustentative (in- 
asmuch as he sustains the efforts of the 
skilled and professional personnel of the 
laboratory), mobile, interpersonal” (or af- 
filiative, or social, to indicate the interper- 
sonal contact aspect of the occupation). 
This illustration, while admittedly brief and 
incomplete, is intended to demonstrate that 
at least in principle there need be no dif- 
ficulty in constructing suitable intrinsic 
reward categories for use in classifying low- 
er level occupations. 


Application of the Intrinsic Reward 
System 


Application of the intrinsic reward 
scheme of occupational classification in 
personnel selection, placement and voca- 
tional counseling hinges upon the parallel 
development of similar procedures for as- 
sessing the vocational needs and expecta- 
tions of the individual. This could be ac- 
complished by means of appropriate 
adaptations of projective techniques, stand- 
ardized interviews, or specially constructed 
questionnaires such as those used by Schaf- 
fer (1953). It might require the fresh in- 
vention of radically new techniques specifi- 
cally designed to serve this purpose. In 
either case, the consequent matching of 
men and jobs with reference to the personal 
needs of the former and the intrinsic satis- 
factions inherent in the latter provides the 
vocational counseling movement with a 
psychodynamic approach to the successful 
meshing of the two. 


Implications for Research 
Using both the proposed intrinsic reward 
approach to occupational classification and 
the complementary technique of assessing 
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and classifying individuals with respect to 
the gratifications they expect and desire 
from occupations, it should be possible to 
test the following hypotheses: 

1. The more inclined the individual is to 
expect or demand extrinsic gratifications 
rather than intrinsic rewards from his work, 
the more likely he is to adapt himself with 
equal alacrity to a variety of different voca- 
tions and to experience equal satisfaction 
with most of them. 

2. The more inclined the individual is to 
expect or demand intrinsic gratifications 
rather than extrinsic rewards from his work, 
the more likely he is to show himself adapt- 
able only to a narrow range of occupations, 

or to a particular family of occupations, and 
the less apt is he to express satisfaction with 
any occupation not falling within the nar- 
row range of his preference. 

3. When both are satisfied in their oc- 
cupational pursuits, the individual who 
receives intrinsic gratification from his work 
will experience more intense satisfaction 
than will the individual who seeks and ob- 
tains extrinsic gratification from his work. 


4. When both are dissatisfied in their 
occupational pursuits, the individual who 
seeks but does not receive intrinsic reward 
from his work will experience stronger dis- 
satisfaction than will the individual who 
seeks but does not receive adequate extrin- 
sic gratification from his work. 

5. Individuals suited by need and ability 
to enter higher level occupations will show 
themselves to be more inclined to seek in- 
trinsic rewards from their work activities. 


6. Individuals suited by need and ability 
to enter lower level occupations will show 
themselves more apt to seek extrinsic re- 
wards from their work activities. 

7. Intellectual differences will be found 
to be related to differences in the kind of 
vocational gratifications sought and ex- 
pected. The higher his intelligence level, 
the more likely the individual will be to 
seek intrinsic satisfaction from his work. 

8. Differences in individual and paren- 
tal value systems will be found to be related 
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to differences in the kind of vocational 
gratification sought and expected. 

9. Social class, ethnic group, and perhaps 
racial differences will be found to be re. 
lated to differences in vocational gratifica. 
tion expectations. 


10. National differences will be found 
to be related to differences in vocational 
gratification expectations only where the 
national differences reflect essential cul- 
tural differences. Nations that share a com: 
mon cultural heritage as do the European 
nations, and more broadly the Western na- 
tions, will show little general significant 
difference among themselves with respect 
to vocational gratification expectations, but 
will differ appreciably in their vocational 
gratification expectations from the oriental 
nations. Westerners will show themselves 
to be more concerned with extrinsic re- 
wards provided by work, whereas orientals 
will show greater interest in the intrinsic 
rewards inherent in work. 

11. Nations with similar economic struc- 
tures will show similar work gratification 
expectations, and will differ markedly in 
this dimension from nations with different 
economies. For example, industrialized na- 
tions will share a high common regard 
for the extrinsic gratifications provided by 
work, whereas agrarian and handicraft na- 
tions will share a high common interest in 
the intrinsic satisfactions available in work. 


Received August 6, 1959. 
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Comment 


The theories of occupational choice based 
on need satisfaction have been with us for 
some time. A job classification proposal 
related to this set of hypotheses makes a 
great deal of sense. In fact such a classifica- 
tion scheme could prove to be a greater 
help to general counselors (as differen- 
tiated from placement counselors) than 
most of the other types of classification 
schemes now in use. Vocational counseling 
has tended to devote increasing attention 
to the emotional factors of job choice and 
occupational adjustment. At the same time 
comparable attention has not been given 
to speculation about the intrinsic emotional- 
motivational potentialities in jobs. 

We have some evidence that persons in 
various occupations seem to differ on other 
than simple ability measures (i.e., Strong’s 
study of interests and Anne Roe’s evalua- 
tions of personality traits of those in a few 
occupational groups). It is not enough to be 
able to recognize and measure differences 
in people which seem to contribute to suc- 
cess in a particular occupation. We should 
also be able to anticipate in an occupation 
(or group of occupations) the types and 
amounts of reward satisfactions which that 
occupation is likely to carry intrinsically 
within its framework. 

The difficulty in analysis of jobs within 
some intrinsic reward pattern system is 
formidable. The purist can always argue 
that any particular job may carry with it 
different intrinsic rewards depending upon 
the geographical location, type of company 
or institution, type of supervision, etc. In 
other words the successful contented clini- 
cal psychologist working in a VA hospital 
where individual therapy consumes 80-90 
per cent of his time and administration most 
of the rest of his time may be quite a dif- 
ferent breed of cat from the contented suc- 
cessful clinical psychologist in the univer- 
sity setting who spends half his time teach- 
ing students in the classroom and most of 


his remaining time in basic research based 
on his work with a few cases in a child 
guidance clinic. 

Mr. Brender’s proposals for a classifica- 
tion system based on intrinsic rewards of 
jobs points the way to considering this im- 
portant type of analysis. It would be petty 
at this stage of the game to point out weak- 
nesses in the system proposed here, to dwell 
on the cumbersome character of the cate- 
gories, to question the uniqueness of the 
categories to this particular system, or to 
cast doubt on the entire system because of 
the armchair quality of the categories as- 
cribed to several of the more obvious dis- 
tinctive occupations which Brender uses as 
examples. A new idea or a fresh slant on 
old ideas deserves a chance to be developed 
and clarified. 

There are, however, two criticisms which 
might be justifiably made at this stage 
of Brender’s presentation. The sugges- 
tions for research appear to go far beyond 
what Brender’s work so far on his classifica- 
tion system could support—the system itself 
needs considerable development and valida- 
tion before we can or should become con- 
cerned about comparisons of groups using 
the categories. In the second place, the au- 
thor presents a very sketchy description of 
his categories while ruling out those need 
categories which many of us would expect 
to find in a need satisfaction system. He 
leaves some doubt as to just what his full 
list of categories would look like. Are ver- 
bal, vocal or numerical really more legiti- 
mate intrinsic psychological need categories 
than are dependence, dominance, or in- 
dependence? Brender’s paper raises some 
important questions; it answers very few. 
Its value lies in pointing a direction for fur- 
ther theory formulation that could be tested 
by research. 


Charles F. Warnath 
University of Oregon 
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Counseling has been described as a 
process that involves working with a rela- 
tively normal client on a relatively con- 
scious level (Hahn, 1955; Committee on 
Definitions, 1956). Projective techniques 
have been used primarily with relatively 
abnormal clients in attempts to identify 
needs, drives, and processes of which the 
client is not consciously aware. If one ac- 
cepts the definition of counseling given— 
and basically this writer does—it would 
seem that projective techniques are not the 
most appropriate tools for use in counsel- 
ing psychology. Is a rapprochement be- 
tween projective techniques and counsel- 
ing desirable? Is it necessary? And were 
it to occur, would counseling psychology 
be any the better for itP Would the cli- 
ents who come to see counseling psycholo- 
gists get any better service? 


Definitions and Basic Considerations 


To answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to consider what the normal person- 
ality is like. Does the unconscious play a 
significant role in the life of the relatively 
normal individual? In a recent article, 
Bertrand Russell (1957, p. 26) answers in 
the affirmative: 

Our age, like most others, lives on two planes. 
There is one world of the things that we pro- 
fess, which cannot be controverted without en- 
during some kind of penalty. There is another 
quite different world, consisting of the facts which 
we know, but dare not acknowledge except in 
nightmare fantasies. This has had the curious 
result that there is more truth in fiction which 
professes to be mere imagination than in serious 
works which profess to give the facts. 

Russell’s dramatic statement implies that 
we “know” that which we wish to hide, 
and that most of it is undesirable. The 
pioneer works of Freud and Jung (1914, 

1Read at the meetings of the Western Psy- 


chological Association, San Diego, California, on 
April 18, 1959. 


1927) and more recent studies indicate 
that the everyday behavior of normal hu- 
man beings is influenced much by material 
of which they are unaware, and that the 
material is not available to consciousness 
unless they expend a great deal of energy 
making it so. Freud tended to emphasize 
the unacceptable nature of much of the 
material in the unconscious. Jung held that 
much that is desirable and good for both 
man and society is also in the unconscious, 
Fromm (1957) presents a sort of fusion 
and extension of the two points of view 
in The Forgotten Language, in which he 
notes that in our emphasis upon “objec- 


tive’ data we have neglected one of the |! 


finest sources of information about human 
beings: symbolic thought. 

The projective hypothesis, as restated by 
Hedda Bolgar (Klopfer e¢ al., 1956, Vol. 
II, p. 647) is that: 

. . . The conscious life experience, . . . in- 
cluding the manifest behavior, is but the screen 
onto which the unconscious but decisive motiva- 
tions are projected. Because these are hidden 
from the person himself as much as from the 
psychological observer, no direct technique of in- 
quiry and introspection could bring them out into 
the open.... 

Characteristically, tests have been called 
projective when they consist of relatively 
unstructured ambiguous stimuli (Ror- 
schach, Thematic Apperception Test, Sen- 
tence Completion) and/or when the de- 
scription of the test given the subject is 
a screen used to cover up the real pur- 
pose of the test, ie., getting at personal- 
ity dimensions (Rotter’s Level of Aspira- 
tion Board, Kelly’s Role Repertory Grid, 
Sarbin’s Stick Figure Test). Many tests 
that do not fit into either of these cate- 
gories have most certainly been used as 
projective instruments. Among them are 
intelligence tests, interest and values in- 
ventories, and more highly structured per- 
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sonality inventories such as the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. Further, verbal and nonverbal be- 
havior in the interview situation have been 
used both consciously and unconsciously 
by the counselor in arriving at conclusions 
concerning the personality dynamics of cli- 
ents. Broadly speaking, it might be said 
that whenever a counselor does “by in- 
direction find direction out,” then he is 
using projective techniques. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, however, the defini- 
tion of projective techniques will be that 
they consist of relatively unstructured am- 
biguous stimuli and/or that the descrip- 
tions of the tests given the subjects are 
screens used to cover up the real purpose 
of the tests, i.e., getting at personality di- 
mensions.” 

That counseling psychology has to date 
made relatively little use of projective tech- 
niques is clear from inspection of the con- 
tent of four well-known recent works in 
the field: Darley and Hagenah (1955), 
Vocational Interest Measurement; Hahn 
and McLean (1955), Counseling Psycholo- 
gy; Anne Roe (1956), The Psychology of 
Occupations; and Super (1957), The Psy- 
chology of Careers. There are no doubt 
many reasons why this is so. Darley and 
Hagenah (1955, p. 125) say quite frankly, 
when speaking of Anne Roe’s studies of 
eminent scientists, using the Rorschach: 

. . . We are not competent, either from our 
experience or our inclinations, to interpret studies 
that base their conclusions on the results of 
projective tests; we have enough trouble under- 
standing the results of studies that use structured 
tests, 

Super, who has come to view one’s life 
work as an implementation of the self, 
notes that the projective approach has 
much to offer in attempts to understand 
the role of work in the life of the individu- 
al. Contrasting that approach with the tra- 
ditionally used trait approach, he says 
(1957, pp. 226-227): 


2For an excellent recent consideration of defi- 
nition and classification of projective techniques, 
see Lindzey, Gardner. On the classification of 
projective techniques. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 
158-168. 


. . . The peculiar value of the phenomenologi- 
cal, self-concept and projective, approach to per- 
sonality is its emphasis on the individual as the 
organizer and synthesizer of what he perceives. 
It puts the person back in the center of the 
picture, while losing sight neither of the be- 
havior by means of which he interacts with others 
nor of the use he makes of his environment. 


Roe (1956, p. 80) points out the par- 
ticular need for studying relationships be- 
tween personality factors, occupational 
choice, and success and happiness in an 
occupation: 

Attempts to get at . . . more deep-seated fac- 
tors have been few, and they are necessarily 
time-consuming and difficult. They require care- 
ful and prolonged clinical studies, but they are 
probably essential to any real understanding of 
the relationships between personality variables and 
occupations. 


Hahn and MacLean note the value of 
projective techniques and at the same time 
emphasize a most important caution that 
probably accounts in large part for the 
limited use of projective tests in counsel- 
ing situations (1955, p. 115): 

. . . They (projective tests) permit the trained 
observer to go behind the masks which all of us 


wear and to observe much of our real selves 
without our being aware of what is taking place. 


. . . It is obvious that this process is perilous 
for any counselee who is subjected to such prob- 
ing by an unskilled, awkward amateur. 


Three salient points of view seem to 
emerge from a consideration of the four 
recent works cited: 

1. By inclination, many counselors may 
prefer to use more structured tests, and 
perhaps to use tests primarily in connection 
with normative data. 

2. By training, and by experience, many 
counselors are not equipped to use pro- 
jective instruments, and these instruments 
could do far more harm than good in the 
hands of an unskilled person. 

3. Projective techniques and their pro- 
per use by skilled persons in research and 
counseling offer much promise. 

A counseling psychologist like Bordin 
(1955), who emphasizes the therapy-like 
aspects of counseling, would very likely 
urge the use of projective techniques and 
lament the view of Darley and Hagenah, 
insofar as it might limit potential growth 
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and understanding of clients among coun- 
selors. Pepinsky (1950) writes of the util- 
ity of an informal projective technique he 
has used with clients. It is apparent that 
projective techniques might be of some 
use in the kind of anxiety-reducing coun- 
seling he and his wife discuss in their 
volume (1954). 

The point of view taken in this paper 
might be summarized thus: 

1. Personnel now working as counselors 
and not qualified by training and experi- 
ence to use projective tests should not be 
allowed to use them with clients. Only per- 
sonnel with suitable training and intern- 
ships under qualified supervisors should 
be allowed to use projective methods, per 
se, with clients. 

2. Training programs for counseling psy- 
chologists should emphasize course work 
in personality theory and projective meth- 
ods, whether projective methods, per se, 
are to be used in actual practice or not. 

a. To encourage counselors to try to un- 
derstand the total personality of the client, 
and to put the person back in the center 
of the picture, in Super’s terms. 

b. To sharpen perception of counselors 
as to the possible significance of subtle 
and indirect verbal and nonverbal behavior 
of clients (and counselors, too). 


Some Available Techniques 


What are some of the projective tech- 
niques available, and to what extent have 
they been used in the study of the normal 
personality, or, if they have not been, to 
what extent do they offer promise of be- 
ing useful instruments for this purpose? 
One of the best single volume sources of 
information is Anderson and Anderson 
(1951), An Introduction to Projective 
Techniques and Other Devices for Under- 
standing the Dynamics of Human Be- 
havior. For the purposes of this paper, 
no attempts at extensive or comprehensive 
coverage of the literature will be made. 
Rather, some of the better known tests 
will be listed, and discussed briefly. 

A. Rorschach. The assumption basic to 
the Rorschach is that the individual per- 
ceives the blots in terms of his own needs, 
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drives, and urges, and in terms of his per- 
sonality dynamics. Almost one-fourth of a 
volume by Klopfer and others (1956, Vol. 
II) is devoted to consideration of the use 
of the Rorschach (individual and group 
forms) in social psychology, in personality 
and culture studies, in industrial psycholo- 
gy in general, and in the selection of top 
management personnel. This is without 
doubt the best single source for informa- 
tion concerning the use of the Rorschach 
in other than psychiatric and clinical set- 
tings (Vol. I and part of Vol. II cover this 
material). 

B. Thematic Apperception Test and 
Variations of It. The TAT stands second 
only to the Rorschach in widespread use. 
It is generally considered to tap areas 
closer to consciousness than the Rorschach 
and to give much information about goal 
aspirations and defense mechanisms. Mur- 
rays work with his instrument is well 
known. Atkinson (1954; 1957; 1958; At- 
kinson & Raphelson, 1956; Atkinson & Reit- 
man, 1956) and McClelland (1951; Me- 
Clelland et al., 1953), in particular, have 
made extensive use of TAT type tests in 
studying the motives in the normal per- 
sonality, and their relationships to other 
facets of the individual's personality as the 
individual functions in different situations. 
They have concentrated much on _ the 
achievement motive. Recently Veroff 
(1957) developed a TAT-like projective 
measure of power motivation. 

Among variations on the theme of TAT 
that offer promise are Shneidman’s Make 
a Picture Story Test (MAPS), the Blacky 
Pictures, and Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustra- 
tion Test (Anderson & Anderson, 1951, pp. 
526-528, 225, 312-323). Rosenzweig has de- 
veloped norms for the normal population. 

C. Sentence Completion Methods. Sent- 
ence completion tests have the advantage 
of being easy to administer to groups. Re- 
sponses tend to provide information sub- 
jects are willing to give, and analysis is 
usually similar to that used with the TAT. 
Of special interest to counseling psychology 
is a test such as the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Blank which has been worked 
out carefully for college students and has 
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been used with considerable success in 
screening for counseling and therapy and 
in assessing the success of counseling 
and/or therapy. Rotter’s statement about 
the sentence completion method is worth 
noting: (Anderson & Anderson, 1951, p. 
310): 

The method is flexible, since sentence begin- 
nings can be altered to suit a variety of purposes 
.... It seems a feasible method for investigation 
of a variety of situations in industry, for the 
study of group attitudes and opinions, and for 
special experimental problems in the field of per- 
sonality. 


D. Graphic Techniques. Among the 
best known of the graphic techniques are 
the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt and the 
Draw a Person. Hutt’s manuals for the 
use of the Bender Gestalt are most in- 
formative (For reference, see Anderson & 
Anderson, 1951, p. 339). Thus far, the 
Bender has been used very little with a 
normal population, per se. 


It is quite possible that the DAP may 
have considerable value as an instrument 
to use in the study of the structure and 
functioning of the relatively normal per- 
sonality. Basic to interpretation is the as- 
sumption that the drawing represents the 
expression of self, or the body image, in the 
environment, and surely this has much im- 
port for counseling. 


E. Nonverbal Communication. Though 
it does not come strictly under the defini- 
tion of projective techniques given, non- 
verbal communication is included here. 
This area is becoming increasingly inter- 
esting to a number of researchers (See 
Ruesch & Kees, 1956, for example.) That 
the study of nonverbal communication is 
not new is attested to by much that has 
been and is still taught to actors and ac- 
tresses concerning expressive movement 
and by the fact that schools such as the 
Boston School of Expression were once 
tremendously popular. Consider also the 
language of pantomime and the dance. 
Recent emphasis in psychology, however, 
is on observing and interpreting the in- 
finitely varied behavior of man—treating 
it as projective material—rather than on 
telling him what cues he might use to get 


what ideas and feelings across to whom. 
No doubt nonverbal communication will 
be an increasingly fruitful area of research 
relating to both normal and abnormal be- 
havior. New and varied techniques are 
being devised for its study. 


F. Some Other Techniques That Offer 
Promise. Several techniques not yet men- 
tioned warrant attention here. One is the 
Level of Aspiration Board designed by 
Rotter (1954, pp. 318-324). Using a modi- 
fied pinball apparatus, the examiner asks 
the subject to state a bid, perform, then 
state a bid again over a series of twenty 
sets of five trials each. Measures obtained 
relate to mean difference between bids 
and performances and shifts upward or 
downward after success or failure (in 
achieving stated bid). Rotter has used 
the technique with college students and 
has evolved eight reaction patterns that 
differentiate students from each other. 
This may prove to be a valuable instru- 
ment for measuring an often neglected 
facet of personality. 

Kelly’s Role Repertory Grid described in 
his recent volumes (1955) offers promise. 
And so does Sarbin’s Stick Figure Test 
which stems from role theory (1954). The 
same might be said of the Belongings test 
described by McClelland (1951, p. 58) and 
used by the OSS during World War II. 
Another that might be used with profit is 
the Social Distance Scale ( Bogardus, 1933). 
And another technique that appeals to this 
writer is that of adapting Osgood’s Seman- 
tic Differential (1953, pp. 713-714) for 
purposes of studying the normal person- 
ality. All of these and yet other new tech- 
niques being described in the journal liter- 
ature from time to time are worth investi- 
gating. Many of the tests mentioned in 
this last group were designed especially 
for study of personality structure and 
functioning in the normal and would seem 
to offer unique promise for the counseling 
psychologist.® 


3It is to be noted that the rehabilitation coun- 
selor does not always work with the relatively 
normal human being. Yet even here the emphasis 
in counseling is on working with the client on a 
relatively conscious level. 
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Concluding Considerations 

Obviously, it is not for want of proffered 
devices that counseling psychologists and 
students of the normal personality in gen- 
eral have neglected to investigate syste- 
matically the bearing the projective hy- 
pothesis might have for understanding and 
working with relatively normal human be- 
ings. It is more likely that counseling psy- 
chology has been strongly influenced by 
the mentai testing movement and by the 
type of vocational guidance which empha- 
sized assessing the individual in terms of 
what he had to offer for certain types of 
work and in certain situations. Both in 
mental testing and in vocational guidance, 
the emphasis was most often upon isolat- 
ing pertinent traits and abilities and as- 
sessing them as well as possible for the 
purposes at hand without giving much con- 
sideration to other aspects of the individual. 
In the excitement of being able to speak 
quantitatively about traits and abilities, 
there was a tendency to neglect other as- 
pects of the individual, and to pay little 
attention to his hopes and dreams, his 
plans and aspirations—in Super’s terms, his 
need to implement his own self concept. 
In a sense, the means almost became the 
end. 

Not until World War II and some of the 
pioneering research in industrial psycholo- 
gy focused sharp attention on the relation- 
ships between personality factors and job 
satisfaction and performance did emphasis 
come to be placed again on the total in- 
dividual. Not until the mid-forties did 
counseling psychology emerge officially as 
a field of concentration. And it is most 
likely that those who had much to do with 
formulating it as a field of concentration 
expended energy in that direction because 
they were convinced that the word coun- 
seling should be the adjective and not the 
noun in delineating the scope of the work 
set out for them. Ideally, the counseling 
psychologist will be a student of personal- 
ity structure and functioning first and fore- 
most, and he will use whatever tools are 
available and appropriate in assisting his 
client to become a self-realizing, relatively 
happy, and constructive member of society. 
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Some counseling psychologists will no 
doubt be content to assume a role some- 
what similar to that of the practitioner in 
medicine: to be primarily appliers of the 
best knowledge to date in the field. Oth- 
ers will feel, in addition, the inevitable 
necessity of adding to that fund of knowl- 
edge, which is sorely wanting in many 
areas and confusing and contradictory in 
others. But whatever route they follow, 
counseling psychologists are likely to run 
into projective testing as a tool for the 
study of personality structure and func- 
tioning in the normal human being, and 
as a tool to be used as a part of the coun- 
seling process. Any counseling psycholo- 
gist has an obligation to be informed of 
research findings to date and of new the- 
ories and tools that offer promise. As an 
ethical practitioner, he will necessarily 
operate within the range of his profes- 
sional competencies. His competencies, the 
type of installation in which he is work- 
ing, the type of client with whom he is 
working, and the types of problems he is 
helping the client to meet and solve will 
all combine to determine what tools and 
techniques he will use in the counseling 
process. If projective tests seem appro- 
priate, and if he is competent to use them, 
then he will use them. Otherwise not. At 
this stage, it may be that, in addition to 
the training function of alerting the coun- 
selor to being sensitive to the total per- 
sonality of the client, projective methods 
offer greatest promise in areas of research. 
Certainly their potential for assisting in 
understanding the normal personality and 
their potential for use in practical coun- 
seling situations should be explored more 
fully. 
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Validity of K Scale (MMPI) in College Counseling 
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Early in the work with structured per- 
sonality inventories it was recognized that 
a major limitation of these tests was their 
susceptibility to falsification (Hum & Wads- 
worth, 1935; Rosenzweig, 1934; Washburne, 
1935). The work on the K scale of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) is one of the better known of 
the attempts to resolve this problem. The 
K scale was specifically constructed to cor- 
rect for the effect of faking or defensive 
test taking attitudes (Meehl & Hathaway, 
1946). Though it was subsequently incor- 
porated as a conventional part of the 
MMPI the status of its validity has re- 
mained questionable. When consideration 
is given, however, to the fact that the 
MMPI is one of the most widely used of 
personality inventories and the K correc- 
tion enters systematically into the scoring 
system, it would seem that people who 
use the test should be concerned whether 
K is serving the purpose intended. This 
would be especially pertinent for psycho- 
logists who interpret scores of nonhospital- 
ized individuals since the criterion for the 
amount of K correction to be made for 
each diagnostic scale was its effectiveness 
in detecting faking in hospitalized patients. 
On this point, the authors of the K scale 
state that “it seems likely that for the best 
separation of ‘maladjusted normals’ such 
as those who abound in a college coun- 
seling bureau and would be formally diag- 
nosed in a psychiatric clinic as simple 


1This research was supported in part by a 
grant from the Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of California. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the staff members of the Student 
Counseling Bureau and the Disciplinary Coun- 
seling Bureau of the University of Minnesota 
for their assistance in gathering the data for this 
study. 

2Presented at APA meetings in Washington, 
D. C., September, 1958. 


adult maladjustment, other weights might 
be better.” (McKinley, Hathaway, & 
Meehl, 1948, p. 24). 

The validating work by Meehl and Hath- 
away (1946) during the construction of 
the scale demonstrated that the K score 
effectively identified “normals” with ab- 
normal profiles and “abnormals” with nor- 
mal MMPI profiles. McKinley, Hathaway 
and Meehl (1948) empirically established 
optimal correction weights for five of the 
nine diagnostic scales and presented data 
showing the contribution of these weight- 
ed K corrections toward the improved 
diagnostic validity of the scales. How- 
ever, a number of studies that followed this 
original work have reported controversial 
results. Hunt (1948), Hunt, Carp, Cass, 
Winder, and Kantor (1948) and Schmidt, 
(1948) concluded that the K correction 
contributes little if anything to differential 
diagnosis. On the other hand, several ex- 
periments have indicated that K in combin- 
ation with other scores is useful in the de- 
tection of falsification (Cofer, Chance, & 
Judson, 1949; Drasgow & Barnette, 1957; 
Gough, 1947; Gough, 1950; Hunt, 1948), 

The designs of previous experiments 
which have investigated the validity of the 
K scale may be classified into two groups. 
There are those which utilized simulation 
methods where subjects were instructed to 
fake “good” or fake “bad” (Cofer, et al., 
1949; Hunt, 1948; Schmidt, 1948). A weak- 
ness of this approach is indicated by evi- 
dence that responses given to inventory 
items under instructions to assume a par- 
ticular attitude may not be comparable to 
those given by the actual class of respond- 
ents that is simulated (Gough, 1954; Gray- 
son & Olinger, 1957; Hunt, 1948). 

A second group of studies may be iden- 
tified as those in which the MMPI was ad- 
ministered with standard instructions in 
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real life situations (Drasgow & Barnette, 
1957; MacLean, Tait, & Catterall, 1953) 
such as in application for a desirable job 
where the respondent would be expected 
to present a favorable picture of himself. 
Although these conditions produced high 
K scores, as expected, the designs lacked 
adequate controls in the form of scores 
for the same persons under less motivated 
circumstances. Neither were control groups 
utilized to permit a test of the net differ- 
ence between the difference in test and 
retest scores for the experimental group 
and the corresponding difference for the 
control subjects. Such a test would provide 
a means for assuring that changes in scores 
of the experimental subjects were not pro- 
duced by factors other than test taking 
attitude. 

The present study was designed to take 
into account both of these major deficien- 
cies of the earlier experiments to permit 
a methodologically more rigorous test of 
the validity of the K scale. Stated briefly, 
this consists of the administration of the 
MMPI to an experimental group under two 
levels of motivation determined by real life 
situational factors—one a relatively non- 
stressful situation and a second where in- 
dividuals would be highly motivated to 
fake a good test result. A control group 
is also to be tested and retested under 
low stress conditions similar to the first 
administration for the experimental group. 
All the testing would be done under stand- 
ard instructions for the MMPI. 


Method 


The Ss were 70 men and 55 women in 
the experimental groups and 40 men and 
38 women in the control groups. All Ss 
took the MMPI upon entrance to the uni- 
versity as one of a battery of tests admin- 
istered routinely during freshman orien- 
tation week. The control Ss were adminis- 
tered the test a second time 18 months 
later while enrolled in an introductory 
psychology course. The experimental Ss 

8The MMPI scores of 78 of his 200 original 
subjects were borrowed for this study with the 
kind permission of Dr. Ephraim Rosen of the 
Department of Psychology, University of Minne- 


sota, who had obtained the data in connection 
with anether experiment (Rosen, 1956). 


were students referred to the Disciplinary 
Counseling Bureau for violation of univer- 
sity regulations. The offenses ranged from 
relatively minor ones such as drunkenness, 
disturbing the peace, and false identifica- 
tion, to the more serious acts of burglary, 
dishonesty on examinations, sex miscon- 
duct, and major destruction of property 
that could culminate in probation or sus- 
pension from school. As they were re- 
quired to take the MMPI at this time, the 
setting seemed sufficiently stressful to war- 
rant the assumption that the student would 
consider it to his advantage to present a 
good impression on the test. The median 
time interval between the first and second 
testings was 19 months for the men and 15 
months for the women. The ranges were 
five to 45 months and four to 33 months 
for the men and women respectively. 


Hypotheses and Results 


Hypothesis 1. The mean difference be- 
tween the test and retest scores on the K 
scale for the experimental Ss is greater than 
the corresponding difference for the control 
Ss. This hypothesis is based on the as- 
sumption that referral for testing through 
the disciplinary counseling office would 
facilitate a tendency to answer the items 
in a manner to present a favorable self 
picture. This would effect an increase in 
K score over that obtained upon entrance 
to college. The control Ss would be ex- 
pected to show no change in scores from 
the first to second testings since there was 
presumably no change in test taking atti- 
tude. 

The first order differences within the 
experimental and control groups and the 
net difference between them are shown in 
Table 1. The net differences between the 
experimental and control groups are sig- 
nificant at the .001 and the .01 levels for 
the men and the women respectively. 


Hypothesis 2. It is predicted that on 
the Hs, Pd, Pt, and Sc scales of the MMPI: 

a. There is no difference between the 
means of the K corrected T-scores from 
the first to the second administrations for 
either the experimental groups or the con- 
trol groups of men and women. 
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Table 1 


Net Differences in K T-scores Between the Differences in the Means of the First and the 
Second Test Administrations for the Experimental and the 
Control Groups of Men and Women 














C. 





Group N M, M, D CR D—D D p 
Men 

Exper. 70 58.1 61.9 87 4.37 

Contr, 40 57.5 56.9 95 0.63 44 1,29 <.001 
Women 

Exper. 55 54.4 59.8 1.13 4.78 

Contr, 88 58.6 59.1 1.21 0.41 49 1,66 <.01 





b. There is a significant decrease in the 
means of the Uncorrected (pre-K scoring 
system) T-scores from the first to the sec- 
ond administration for the experimental 
groups. . 

c. There is no difference between the 
means of the Uncorrected T-scores from 
the first to the second administration for 
the control groups. 

d. The difference between the differ- 
ences in the means of first and second test 
administration Uncorrected scores for the 
experimental and for the control groups is 
significant, and the corresponding net dif- 
ference for the K corrected scores is not 
significant. 

The second hypothesis concerns the va- 
lidity of the K correction for four of the 
diagnostic scales. In constructing the K 
scale its authors observed that the K cor- 
rection was more important to the inter- 
pretation of the scores on some scales than 
of others. This led to the empirical de- 
termination of optimal K weights and the 
subsequent assignment of various weight- 
ings to five of the nine diagnostic scales. 
According to the rationale of the K cor- 
rection, should a defensive attitude effect 
a decrease in the number of items an- 
swered in the scored direction on a scale, 
the K correction would adjust for this to 
raise the final score to a level comparable 
to that which would have obtained under 
less defensive conditions. The four parts 
of hypothesis 2 were developed to test 
this rationale. 

It may be pertinent to explain at this 
time why the Ma scale which is the fifth 
of the K corrected scales was not included 


under the hypothesis. This decision was 
based on the observation that many col- 
lege students place a premium on being 
the active, energetic, highly sociable in- 
dividual on campus. There are many items 
on the Ma scale to which people of such 
characteristics respond in the scored di- 
rection. To the extent that this stereo- 
type is favorably accepted, college stu- 
dents would score proportionately high on 
the Ma scale and this would be maintained 
or even increased under defensive test 
taking attitudes in contrast to the decrease 
in score that is expected in the other K 
corrected scales. There are sources of sup- 
port for such a point of view. Hunt (1948) 
found that a number of his subjects showed 
sharp elevations in Ma when instructed to 
fake a good impression. Sundberg (1955) 
in discussing the occurrence of high Ma 
scores obtained by certain subjects sug- 
gested the possibility that the more active, 
optimistic students identify readily with 
the college stereotype. Hathaway and 
Meehl state that, “In many ways a rela- 
tively high Ma score is an asset to a per- 
son who wishes to be extrovertive and ac- 
tive,” and that in their study, “The Ma 
score averaged higher when persons were 
described as sociable, enthusiastic, frank, 
likes drinking, and idealistic” (1951, p. 
84). Observations of changes in Ma scores 
of students from freshman to sophomore 
years also indicated frequent increases in 
Ma scores. Consequently, it was decided 
that the present hypothesis concerning the 
validity of the K correction was not ap- 
plicable to this scale when the subjects 
are college students. 
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Table 2 


Differences Between the Means of First and Second Test Administration Uncorrected 
and K Corrected T-scores for the Experimental and the 
Control Groups of Men and Women 





Uncorrected T-scores 


K Corrected T-scores 








¢. 
Group N Scale M, ™M, ‘D p ™M, ™M, ‘D p 
Experimental 

Men 70 Hs 47.8 44.8 ott 00OL 52.1 51.5 73 Al 
Pd 54.0 54.1 1.19 91 58.9 59.8 1.01 87 
Pt 49.4 46.6 93 .002 56.1 56.0 1.27 99 
Se 49.1 46.9 .68 00L 563 56.9 1.08 57 
Maa 56.7 54.8 1,13 .09 59.1 57.6 L.37 20 

‘Women 55 Hs 46.2 43.2 Bs 5) 001 48.7 48.5 .74 79 
Pd 54.8 54.6 1.37 88 56.1 59.0 1.29 02 
Pt 48.8 45.8 1,03 .003 52.9 53.8 1.10 Al 
Se 50.1 47.6 .99 01 54.7 55.9 1.03 24 
Ma 56.1 55.1 1.25 42 56.6 57.2 1.44 67 

Control ; 

Men 40 Hs 47.6 45.7 1.01 .06 50.7 48.7 1.50 18 
Pd 53.9 51.2 1.47 .07 57.2 55.0 1.38 os 
Pt 49.3 49.3 1.05 1.00 55.5 55.2 1.39 87 
Sc 49.3 50.2 95 34 56.1 56.4 82 Ay ji 
Ma 55.1 57.1 1.53 19 56.2 58.8 1.65 oak 

Women 88 Hs 44.5 43.5 .80 21 49.0 48.5 93 59 
Pd 51.3 51.6 1.35 .82 53.9 55.0 1.43 44 
Pt 46.4 46.6 .96 83 53.2 54.2 1.05 34 
Sc 47.7 47.8 .93 91 54.8 55.4 Li? 61 
Ma 52.8 55.8 1.60 .06 53.5 58.0 1.74 OL 





* Aithough the Ma scale was not included under the hypotheses, the data for it are presented for com- 


parative purposes, 


The results of the test of the second 
hypothesis are presented in Table 2. Part 
(a) that states there is no difference in the 
means of the K corrected T-scores from 
the first to the second administration for 
either the experimental or the control 
groups was clearly supported as seen in 
the non-significant p values along the right 
hand side of the table. The only inconsist- 
encies were represented on the Pd scale by 
the p values of .02 for the experimental 
group of women and .11 for the control 
group of men. Part (b) was strongly sup- 
ported by the significant p values for the 
Uncorrected T-scores. The difference be- 
tween the means on three of the four scales 
was significant beyond the .01 level for the 
experimental groups of both and women. 
This may be contrasted with the generally 
nonsignificant differences for the corre- 
sponding control groups which supported 
part (c) of the hypothesis that there is no 
difference between the test and retest 


means of the Uncorrected T-scores for the 
control groups. 

Presented in Table 8 are the results for 
part (d) which states that the difference 
between the differences in means of the 
Uncorrected T-scores for the experimental 
and the control groups is significant while 
the corresponding difference for the K 
corrected scores is not significant. The 
part of the statement relating to the Un- 
corrected scores was supported for three 
of the four scales for the women but only 
on the Pt and the Sc scales for the men. 
Regarding the corrected T-scores, the null 
hypothesis was clearly confirmed except 
for the finding on the Pd scale which ap- 
proached significance (p equal .07). Thus, 
for these subjects, there was substantial 
support for the validity of the K correction 
with respect to the Pt and Sc scales, partial 
support for the Hs scale but the adequacy 
of the correction for the Pd scale was 
questionable. 
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Table 8 


Net Differences Between the Differences in the Means of First and Second Test 
Administration Uncorrected and K Corrected T-scores for the 
Experimental and the Control Groups of Men and Women 














Uncorrected K Corrected 
Group Scale D—D* "D p D—D "D p 
Men Hs pe 1,24 36 —1.4 1.67 40 
Pd —2.8 1.89 as —3.1 1.70 07 
Pt 2.8 1.40 .04 —0.2 1.79 91 
Sc 8.1 pL le 4 .008 —0.3 1.58 84 
Ma 3.9 1,90 .04 4.1 2.03 .04 
Women 
Hs 2.0 0.97 .05 —0.3 1.19 80 
Pd 0.5 1.92 -79 —1.8 1.93 35 
Pt 3.2 1.41 .02 0.1 1.52 94 
Sc 2.6 1.35 .05 —0.6 1.56 70 
Ma 4.0 2.03 .05 3.9 2.26 .09 





*The first order differences and the N for each experimental and control group are in Table 2, 


Hypothesis 3. For the Hy, D, Mf, and 
Pa (Non K) scales, since they are pre- 
sumed not to be influenced by test tak- 
ing attitude, it is predicted that there is 
no difference between the difference in the 
means of the T-scores from the first to the 
second administration for the experimental 
groups and the corresponding difference 
between first and second administrations 
for the controls. 

The hypothesis is clearly supported by 
the results in Table 4 where the nonsignifi- 
cant p values for both men and women 
were consistent with the assumption that 
no correction is required for these scales. 
Only the p of .08 on the Hy scale for the 
men approached significance. This is not 
especially surprising in that Hy is positive- 
ly correlated with K. Parenthetically, it 
may be stated that none of the first order 


differences within the experimental and 
control groups was significant except for 
that difference between the first and sec- 
ond administration means on the Hy scale 
for the experimental group of men. This 
was significant at the .05 level. 


Discussion 


The results of this study provide support 
for the validity of the K scale as a cor- 
rective measure for test taking attitude. 
The findings were significant even though 
the use of the MMPI scores from the fresh- 
man orientation battery of tests to repre- 
sent a nonstressful, low motivation situa- 
tion worked against the hypotheses since 
it is very probable that freshmen entering 
college would have some motivation to 
present a good impression on the test. An- 
other factor that may have worked against 


Table 4 


Net Differences Between the Differences in the Means of First and Second Test 
Administration Non-K Scale T-scores for the Experimental and 
the Control Groups of Men and Women 














Men Women 
¢. i 2 ¢. 
Scale D—D D re D—D D p 
Hy —2.3 1.81 .08 —l1 1.38 42 
D —1.4 1.84 45 0.3 1.45 .83 
Mf 1.8 1.20 18 tok 2. .60 
Pa —0.6 1.73 78 0.2 1.67 .90 
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the predictions was the very reasonable 
possibility that an unknown number of 
the disciplinary counseling students may 
have assumed, rather than a defensive at- 
titude, one of candid expression of their 
problems with a view to seeking psycho- 
logical help. 

Although the hypotheses were generally 
supported, the results indicated that the 
effectiveness of the K correction may dif- 
fer for different diagnostic scales. It may 
be noted that among the four scales tested, 
the Pd scale produced results that were 
contrary to expectation. There was no 
change in the uncorrected T-scores from 
the first to the second administration for 
the experimental Ss. This indicated that 
the Pd scale was not affected by the 
change in test taking attitude represented 
by the increase in K. Consequently, rather 
than a decrease, there was an increase in 
the K corrected score which was signifi- 
cant at the .02 level for the women. The 
change for the men was not significant. 
One reason for this unexpected result may 
be that this scale contains a number of 
items concerning family structure and 
home environment. These may not be 
sensitive to test taking attitude either be- 
cause they concern factual matters or pos- 
sibly because students in a disciplinary 
counseling situation do not feel that it 
would be harmful to their status to admit 
that they come from such family back- 
grounds. 

A second reason may be that there is 
some truth to the statement sometimes 
made by counselors, that people with prob- 
lems are frequently unable to disguise, in 
test responses, those components that are 
most specifically related to their problems. 
According to this reasoning, since it is 
known that Pd is one indicator of delin- 
quency and these students were referred 
for delinquent behaviors, defensiveness in 
taking the test may not be effective in 
altering responses to decrease the Pd score. 

Another point of interest is the Ma scale 
on which, as anticipated, the results did 
not fit the hypotheses. The means for 
test and retest scores remained about the 
same for the experimental groups and 


tended to increase for the control groups. 
This lent additional support to the views 
on the Ma scale previously given as reasons 
for omitting it from this study on college 
student Ss. The results were also con- 
sistent with the comment by the authors 
of the scale that “Ma probably has more 
independent significance than any other 
single scale” (McKinley, et al., 1948, p. 
27). Furthermore, it reemphasized earlier 
reports (Brown, 1947, pp. 30-31; Good- 
stein, 1954; Sopchak, 1952) concerning the 
importance of establishing norms for dif- 
ferent populations. 

Of possible concern to the personnel in 
college counseling centers was the tend- 
ency for the Ma scores for women at the 
time of entrance to college to be higher 
for the disciplinary counseling Ss than for 
the controls (p equal .05 for Uncorrected 
T-scores). After approximately a year and 
a half in school, this difference vanished 
through an increase in score on the part 
of the control group. This increase was 
significant at the .06 level for uncorrected 
T-scores and at the .01 level for K cor- 
rected T-scores. 

Another incidental finding was observed 
in a comparison of the K scale scores. Up- 
on entrance to college the men in the dis- 
ciplinary counseling and the control groups 
scored alike. However, the women in the 
disciplinary counseling group scored sig- 
nificantly lower than did their controls (p 
equal .02). Furthermore, the disciplinary 
counseling women scored lower than their 
male counterparts (p equal .01). It would 
appear that these women were relatively 
lower in defensiveness, or the lower K 
scores may also reflect lower self esteem 
in as much as it has’ been consistently 
demonstrated that K is positively corre- 
lated with favorable self concept (Berger, 
1955). 

The results of an analysis of some data 
collected incidentally to the experiment 
proper are interesting. At the time the 
control Ss received the second adminis- 
tration of the MMPI (Rosen, 1956), they 
took it three times under three different 
sets of instructions: (1) standard instruc- 
tions, (2) personal desirability—instruc- 
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tions to answer true if the behavior de- 
scribed in an item was more desirable than 
undesirable, and (3) social desirability— 
instructions to answer on the basis of the 
person’s belief that society considered the 
behavior described in the item as desirable 
or undesirable. The scores obtained under 
the standard and the social desirability 
conditions were compared to assess the cor- 
rection effect of K. The mean K score was, 
of course, clearly higher for the social de- 
sirability instructions (p equal less than 
001). As expected, the Uncorrected T- 
scores on the Hs, Pd, Pt, and Sc scales for 
social desirability were significantly lower 
than for the standard conditions. These 
differences were significant at the .01 level 
of confidence for both the men and the 
women. However, the difference between 
the K-corrected T-scores were not signifi- 
cantly different for any of the four scales 
for either the men or the women except for 
a significant difference (p equal .06) in 
score on the Hs scale for the men. The 
results of this. analysis provide additional 
support for the validity of the K scale as a 
correction for the influence of test taking 
attitude. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the possibility that the ambiguous re- 
sults among earlier investigations of the 
validity of the K scale may be attributed, 
in part, to certain limitations of experi- 
mental methodology. An attempt was 
made to take into account the limitations 
posed by methods that instructed subjects 
to assume particular test taking attitudes 
and the problem of providing for adequate 
control groups. The results of the study 
supported the validity of the K scale as a 
corrective measure for defensive test tak- 
ing attitude when the subjects were col- 
lege students. Special characteristics of 
the Pd and the Ma scales were discussed. 


Received January 28, 1959. 
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A Check-List for Recording 
Test Taking Behavior 


Staff, Counseling Center? 
University of Maryland 


Test taking, as part of counseling or 
clinical relationship, is a common experi- 
ence for clients. Systematic recording of 
client behaviors involved in test taking is 
a rarity in counseling centers and as a re- 
sult client’s behavior-in-testing is frequent- 
ly incompletely communicated to their 
counselors or not communicated at all. A 
considerable amount of potentially relevant 
counseling information is thereby lost. The 
psychometrist may make the point of men- 
tioning a client’s behavior to the counselor 
if it is grossly deviant, but less dramatic 
incidents which may be important for un- 
derstanding a given client may go unre- 
corded either because the psychometrist 
has no clear conception of what consti- 
tutes deviation or because there are no 
convenient channels for relaying informa- 
tion to the counselor. 

While psychologists generally agree that 
behavior shown during testing reveals a 
great deal of information about the client 
in addition to test scores obtained, there 
has been little research reported on the 
systematic observations and recording of 
test behavior, particularly in the group 
testing situation. Systematic observations 
have been utilized by social scientists in 
industrial settings, small group discussions, 
and the like. Also, the clinical psychologist 
observes client characteristics in adminis- 
tering individual tests. Two studies (Chauf- 
fard, 1948; Pumroy, 1954) report methods 
of evaluating behavior in a testing session, 
but both of these dealt with young chil- 
dren. A study by Gobetz, Cash and Schum 
(1953) was concerned with behavior dur- 


1Bernard G. Berenson, Kathryn C. Biersdorf, 
Thomas M. Magoon, Martha J. Maxwell, Donald 
K. Pumroy, and Marjorie H. Richey. 


ing an interview, and ratings were made 
of the interviewee’s reactions. There ap- 
pears to be a paucity of studies designed 
to rate the test-taking behavior of adults, 
although this would seem to be an im- 
portant source of information for under- 
standing the client. 

The Maryland Test Behavior Checklist 
(MTBC)? described here is intended to 
provide a systematic means for the psy- 
chometrist to record and communicate in- 
formation to the counselor concerning the 
client’s test behavior. The first step in 
development of the MTBC involved the 
compilation of a list of behavioral charac- 
teristics which might be observed by a 
psychometrist. A group of six counselors 
rated each item for independence and ap- 
propriateness, and a final list of 33 char- 
acteristics was chosen. These were organ- 
ized into 4 major, 22 secondary, and 7 
tertiary categories as follows: 


I. Physical Appearance & Behavior 
. Hyperactivity 

Posture 

Neatness 

. Untidiness 

Physical Defects 

Other 


II. Verbal Characteristics 

A. Vocal Quality 
1. Pitch 
2. Volume 
8. Accent 
4. Impediments 

B. Mechanics of Expression 
1. Rate 
2. Talkativeness 
8. Vocabulary Level 


C. Other 


2A copy of the MTBC may be obtained upon 
request from the University Counseling Center, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
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A Check-List for Recording Test Taking Behavior 


Ill. Test Behavior 
A. Test Taking Confusion 
B. Uncooperativeness 
C. Attentiveness 
D. Other 
IV. Social Behavior 
Apathy 
Hostility 
Friendliness 
. Attention Seeking 
Depression 
Suspiciousness 
Assertiveness 
. Apprehension 
Other 

For this checklist to be maximally use- 
ful in a testing situation, the dimensions 
to be rated needed to be clearly specified, 
and the checking task made simple and 
direct. To achieve this, the directions re- 
stricted the psychometrist to the recording 
of behavior which was observed to be 
“deviant” in regard to the characteristics 
listed above. “Deviant” was defined in 
terms of frequency, that is, characteristics 
manifested by 20 per cent or less of test 
takers. The particular agency's clientele 
serve as the norm for the psychometrist’s 
judgments. Upon observing such charac- 
teristics the psychometrist checks the ap- 
propriate category and writes a brief state- 
ment beside it describing the observed 
behavior. 

In many areas of psychological investi- 
gation, ratings, checklists, and observation 
records are popular means of collecting 
data, especially where judgmental criteria 
are involved. While popular as measures, 
the reliability and validity characteristics 
of such instruments are all too often con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

In the development of this checklist 
several investigations were conducted to 
provide evidence on inter-judge agreement 
and on the validity of observations made. 

In a preliminary investigation, eight 
judges, all experienced in administering 
psychological tests to clients, observed the 
behavior of eight college student subjects 
who were recruited from an introductory 
psychology class. The subjects reported 
for “testing” and spent approximately 30 
minutes working on a variety of short tasks. 
Each rater made observations of note- 
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worthy behavioral characteristics and in- 
dicated by a series of checks whether the 
behavior was observed, and if so whether 
it fell in the normal or deviant range. The 
inter-rater agreement was quite high, but 
as might be expected, practically all of the 
ratings fell in the “normal range” or “no 
opportunity to observe” categories. 

A second study was undertaken to in- 
vestigate both the degree of inter-judge 
agreement in assessing deviant behavior 
and the validity of the observations made. 
Each of three staff members developed a 
client role which included some deviant 
and some nondeviant behavioral character- 
istics. Seven judges observed each “client” 
in the testing situation and made observa- 
tions and ratings of any deviant behavior. 
Following completion of the role each “cli- 
ent” marked the checklist form in terms of 
the role characteristics he was attempting 
to portray in a deviant manner. Agreement 
was determined by comparison of the seven 
judges’ ratings on each of these roles. An 
indication of the validity of the ratings 
was obtained by determining the degree 
to which the judges’ ratings of the three 
roles approximated the behaviors which 
the role player intended to portray. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 indicates the degree of agree- 
ment among the seven judges who ob- 
served and checked the manifestations of 
deviant behavior. Of the total role items 
57 per cent were correctly identified. Of 
the total non-role items 87 per cent were 
correctly identified. For all items, correct 
identifications totaled 81 per cent. Client 
‘C’s’ behavior was most ambiguous as 
judged by the lower frequency of correct 
identifications and degree of inter-judge 
agreement. ‘C’ attempted the most devi- 
ant role behaviors but with the least de- 
gree of correct identifications. 

In terms of major role items there was 
consistent 67 per cent agreement across 
all three of the client roles observed. 

While there are some notable excep- 
tions, in general then there appears to be 
significant agreement across the three 
roles. It is possible that this reflects only 
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Table 1 

Frequency of Correct Identifications* of Client Behaviors in a Testing Situation 
Psychometric Client Role “A” Client Role “B” Client Role “C” Total 
Behavior Items Items Items Items Items Items Items Items 
Checklist Items Portrayed Identified Portrayed Identified Portrayed Identified Portrayed Identified 
Major Role Items 8 3 8 2 8 2 9 6 
Major Non-Role Items 1 0 rf 1 1 1 8- 2 
All Major Items 4 2 4 8 4 8 12 8 
Secondary Role Items 8 2 8 2 5 1 11 5 
Secon. Non-Role Items 19 17 19 18 17 16 55 51 
All Secondary Items 22 19 22 20 22 17 66 56 
Tertiary Role Items .... ses 1 1 abs oe 1 1 
Tert. Non-Role Items 7 8 6 6 a 6 20 15 
All Tertiary Items rei 8 7 7 7 6 21 16 
Total Role Items 6 4 vf 5 8 8 21 12 
Total Non-Role Items 27 20 26 25 25 23 78 68 
Total: All Items 83 24 83 80 83 26 99 80 





*Correct identification required agreement among 5 or more of the 7 raters. 
Interpretation: Individual portraying client role “A” manifested behavior deviations on 3 of the major 
Checklist items. Two of these were correctly identified by the observer-raters. 


a response set or proneness on the part 
of judges to see common deviant charac- 
teristics rather than to see relative unique 
patterns of behavior in each role. To clarify 
this issue, three different raters were given 
coded copies of the 21 rating forms (7 rat- 
ers X 83 roles each). From each form 
the written observations were removed and 
only the checks signifying deviation re- 
mained. The task of the three new raters 
was to sort the 21 sheets into 3 groups of 
7 representing the 3 respective roles which 
had been portrayed. Two of the three 
judges made identical sorts. The third 
judge differed from the others on his place- 
ment of 2 of the 21 sheets. 

Comparison of these judges’ sorts with 
the actual roles portrayed reveals 81 per 
cent agreement (51 of 63 sorts correct). 
The errors in sorting were found to be 
limited to three of the rating sheets. This 
rather surprising degree of agreement, 
coupled with the fact that observational 
comments had been removed from the 
sheets, suggests that individuals rated can 
be clearly differentiated from one another. 

One limitation of the study is that the 
judgments were not made under condi- 
tions identical to those in which the in- 
strument is to be used. The “clients” in 


this case were role-played by three of 
the writers, all of whom had participated 
in the development of the checklist. It is 
possible, therefore, that they tended to 
emphasize characteristics which are in- 
cluded in the checklist. The roles played, 
moreover, may have been more clear-cut 
and more deviant, although an effort was 
made to avoid extreme roles which one 
would be unlikely to encounter in the 
everyday testing situation. These findings 
need to be checked against results on a 
larger sample of clients. Validity, how- 
ever, would be more difficult to assess in 
a “real” testing situation because of the 
difficulties in identifying an external cri- 
terion with which checklist observations 
may be compared. 

The anticipated uses of such an observa- 
tional checklist are several. In counseling, 
it may be relevant for the counselor to 
know whether the behavior the client mani- 
fests in the counseling interview relation- 
ship is representative of his extra-counsel- 
ing behavior with persons whose roles he 
may perceive differently. Testing room ob- 
servations sometimes may provide the first 
index of a change or an index of the gen- 
eralization of change in the client’s char- 
acteristic ways of behaving. 
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Including the checklist as a routine part 
of the testing procedure would provide a 
systematic method for informing the coun- 
selor of significant client behavior which 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

In the case of testing for purposes of 
screening job applicants, the psychometrist 
may be the only person on the staff to 
have had direct contact with the appli- 
cants. Where no interview is used, his ob- 
servations may provide an invaluable sup- 
plement to blind analyses of test results. 
For example, in instances where applicants 
are being screened for sales or other social 
contact jobs, systematic recording of un- 
usual behavior in the test situation may be 
fully as useful as the test results themselves. 


Summary 


A testing behavior checklist was devel- 
oped which provides a systematic method 
for psychometrists to collect and record 
their observations of clients. Seven raters 
observed three individuals, each role-play- 
ing a different testing situation. Data col- 


lected indicated promising degrees of re- 
liability (agreement among judges), and 
validity (correspondence of judged and 
intended roles). Three additional raters 
sorted the completed checklists and were 
able to identify and separate the three 
roles correctly. On the basis of these re- 
liability and validity data this observa- 
tional checklist should provide a relatively 
simple and convenient instrument for use 
by psychometrists in many kinds of testing 
situations. 
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The Psychologist Works with the 
Aged Individual 


William F. Hunter! 
Michigan State University 


Since 1951 there has been a steady in- 
crease in the literature concerning the aged. 
The main emphasis has centered around 
such areas as employability, retirement, 
and the family relations of old people. Re- 
cently psychological adjustment and coun- 
seling of the aged have begun to receive 
more attention (Lorge, 1956). A useful 
summary of gerontological literature is 
available in Psychological Aspects of Aging 
(Anderson, 1956). The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to give a brief orientation to the 
problems facing our aged population, and 
discuss some of the ways the psychologist 
may assist this particular group in our so- 
ciety to better mental health. 

There appears to be a trend toward 
studying psychological adjustment from a 
complete life-span viewpoint, rather than 
in narrow age groups. Childhood and ad- 
olescent experiences are being examined to 
learn their significance in the adjustment of 
the aged individual (Busse, et al., 1955; 
Raines, 1956). Zubek and Solberg (1955) 
use a biological approach to explain psy- 
chological development over the life span. 
In Psychological Development Through the 
Life Span (Pressey & Kuhlen, 1957) a 
broad developmental approach is advo- 
cated. Using the latter approach, Pappas 
and Silvers (1958) found that an institu- 
tional group of aged were more narcissistic, 
dependent or aggressive, had fewer friends, 
had been more submissive to their parents, 
and experienced more physical illnesses 
than a noninstitutional group. Evidently the 
unsuccessful aged have been maladjusted 

= of their lives. 


he majority of people in our society dis- 


~1Mr. Hunter is on the staff of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Michigan State University. 


like to think about growing old. The ex- 
aggerated premium on youth presents 
handicaps and obstacles to the aged and the 
effect on their mental health is often calami- 
tous. Cultural rejection leading to self-re- 
jection may cause the onset of senility 
(Linden, 1957). 

The most conspicuous definition of old 
age in our society is a chronological one. 
At age sixty-five, an individual is eligible 
for social security benefits and is usually 
retired from full-time employment. The 
definition of old age when related to mar- 
riage and vocation has to be located at a 
lower age level to assure coverage of rele- 
vant phenomena. For example, in the study 
of family relations, the impact of the climac- 
teric upon the sex life and upon the emo- 
tional partners requires the inclusion of 
women in their late forties and early fifties. 
Vocationally the industrial worker over 
forty is frequently considered old and has 
to be considered when discussing economic 
adjustment in old age. 

After careful definition of old age some 
thought needs to be given to the develop- 
ment of adequate research designs (Dona- 
hue, 1956; Shock, 1957). From the stand- 
point of scientific methodology and control, 
gerontological research has lagged behind 
in terms of uncritical use of unstandardized 
tools and tests, poor sampling procedures, 
and failure to control pertinent variables 
which may have far more influence on the 
experimental findings than age per se 
(Arnhoff, 1955). 


Sociological Aspects of Old Age 


Before considering old age from the view- 
point of the individual, it should be studied 
from the wider social standpoint to assure 
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that an adequate perspective is achieved. 
From a sociological point of view, the 
criteria of old age imply two types of 
changes: (a) the relinquishment of social 
relationships and roles typical of adulthood; 
and (b) the acceptance of social relation- 
ships and roles typical of the later years 
(Smith, 1951). Social relationships typifying 
old age may involve acceptance of depend- 
ence for support and loss of interest in 
distant goals. 


Ou society is organized to satisfy the 
‘needs of the young and of adults in their 
most productive years, and makes relative- 
ly few provisions for satisfying the needs 
of the aged. Numerous technological and 
social inventions lead to frequent and rapid 
changes in our manner of living, with many 
old people, unable to keep up with the 
tempo of our society, being pushed aside. 
The aged person soon discovers that his 
status is lowered when he relinquishes the 
social relationships which have character- 
ized his adult roles. This situation makes it 
difficult for the individual to accept old age 
willingly. 

The older person is subject to stresses in 
a number of other directions also. In a 
society marked by a greater and greater 
predominance of impersonal relationships, 
he_may find himself without_adequate 
means of support when he is no longer 
able to work. Where he resides also poses 
a problem, for reduced income often makes 
it impracticable to keep pre-retirement 
quarters. Modern American houses do not 
usually contain enough space so that grown 
children can welcome their parents as per- 
manent guests but often it is necessary to 
house them. Just as a high degree of mobil- 
ity characterizes American society in gen- 
eral, it characterizes the aged also. After 
lifelong relationships, sin ws ser 
community may result in a relatively iso- 
lated life (Donahue & Tibbitts, 1957). 

Current programs for aiding the aged 
with their problems in our society are, for 
the most part, preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of physical security and hence reflect 
the mechanical and impersonal character- 
istics of our culture. There is a need for a 





cultural reorganization of our familial and 
economic institutions which will provide 
not only the appropriate physical security 
for the aged, but also the assurance of con- 
tinued emotional satisfactions during later 
life. 


Somatic Aspects of Old Age 


In order to assess the importance of 
physiological factors in old age, it is neces- 
sary to understand the aging process. Un- 
fortunately, science has yet to learn definite 
answers about the basic physiological and 
biochemical causes of aging. The issue re- 
volves around the question of whether 
aging is a normal physiological process of 
all cells or tissues, or whether it results 
from successive and accumulated insults 
and injuries during living (Kaplan, 1956). 
What little is known of aging in individual 
cells indicates a wide range of longevity of 
different cells, even in the same organism 
(Kaplan, 1956). The length of life of in- 
dividual blood cells is three or four days, 
whereas brain cells live sixty to seventy 
years. These differences in longevity are 
related to variances in exposure of cells to 
oxygen, nutrient media, or noxious influ- 
ences. It can be assumed that the life of 
the individual cell is conditioned by its 
ability to maintain its characteristic struc- 
tural and functional organization in the 
continual adaptation that it must make to 
changes in its environment. As cells grow 
older, their ability to adapt probably de- 
creases, and they become more vulnerable 
to adverse environmental conditions (Kap- 
lan, 1956). 

Although information is far from com- 
plete, a great deal is known about the func- 
tional capacity of various body systems with 
age. The capacity of the heart to meet the 
daily stresses of living diminishes with in- 
creasing age. The kidney’s filtering effi- 
ciency drops with age. Calcification may re- 
sult in impaired movement of the chest. 
Vitamin A is not absorbed so readily by the 
elderly. The endocrine system probably 
plays an important part in aging, but its 
exact role has yet to be determined (Smith, 
1951). The sensory receptor systems be- 
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come less acute with age and this loss of 
environmental stimulation often has a de- 
pressing effect on the aged. 

On the basis of present knowledge, two 
generalizations may be made: (a) there 
are wide individual differences in the rate 
of aging; and (b) there are differences in 
the rate of aging of different body systems 
within the same individual. As age in- 
creases, individual differences tend to be- 
come greater. Thus, chronological age is a 
poor indicator of functional age (Kaplan, 
1956). 

Heredity is important in determining 
longevity. Animal studies have shown that 
selective breeding may either extend or 
contract the life span (Drake, 1958; Kaplan, 
1956). Although heredity may place defin- 
ite limitations on the life span, there are 
many environmental factors which play an 
important role in longevity. In general, the 
restriction of caloric intake prolongs life. 
Life insurance data indicate that obese 
individuals usually succumb earlier than 
people with normal weight. The question of 
whether work and activity tend to lengthen 
or shorten the life span is still pretty much 
unanswered (Hosmer, 1956). It is probable 
that the maintenance of socially significant 
activities contributes to longevity. It is also 
apparent that the general improvement of 
living conditions in the United States has 
contributed to increased longevity of the 
population (Smith, 1951). 


Psychological Aspects of Old Age 


Psychological analysis of the individual’s 
adjustment to advancing age centers around 
the responses he makes in his efforts to ad- 
just to internal and external changes. These 
changes fall into three categories: (a) 
changes in needs; (b) changes in physical 
and mental capacities; and (c) changes in 
habits, attitudes, and personality. The oc- 
currence of a problem usually means that 
the accustomed patterns of adjustive be- 
havior are no longer adequate, and that the 
individual must attempt to develop new 
methods of satisfying his needs. 


Changes in Needs 
There are certain basic needs which re- 


main more or less active throughout life: 
(a) physical health; (b) affection and 
love; (c) recognition; (d) expression of 
interests; and (e) emotional security. Old- 
er people are more preoccupied with their 
health than younger people. This is under- 
standable, since physical health tends to 
deteriorate with age. In old age, there 
seems to be an increased need for love and 
affection due probably to physical depend- 
ency upon others. Similarly, in the face of 
approaching death, the need for emotional 
security increases. On the other hand, the 
need for expression of interests may de- 
crease. To summarize, changes in the in- 
tensity and nature of human needs require 
certain forms of adjustive reactions from 
the aged which may or may not be made 
(Havighurst & Albrecht, 1953). 


Changes in Mental Capacities 

The decline of mental capacities with 
age varies among individuals. Whereas 
physical capacities begin to decline in the 
twenties, usually mental capacities remain 
almost unimpaired during middle age, and 
a serious decline is not apt to be noticed 
until the onset of senility except in the 
the case of mental illness (Doppelt & Wal- 
lace, 1955; Owens, 1953). Intelligence tests 
have revealed that test performance reaches 
its peak in the twenties, followed by sev- 
eral decades of gradual decline and a sharp 
decline at advanced ages (Wechsler, 1955). 
Welford (1958) takes issue with this state- 
ment in that the tendency to decline is not 
regular enough to imply a universal law 
or rule. An analysis of subtest scores shows 
that the decline is not uniform for the dif- 
ferent abilities tested. Results of studies 
using the WAIS indicate that performance 
on verbal comprehension tests shows little 
or no decline until about age seventy. The 
decline on performance tests is greater 
(Bayley & Oden, 1955; Doppelt & Wal- 
lace, 1955). 

Additional research is needed on the de- 
terioration of intellectual abilities, since 
many nonintellectual factors have not been 
ruled out as influencing test scores. Changes 
in perceptual! abilities with age may limit 
an individual’s capacity to perform at an 
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abstract level (Mangan, 1958; Thaler, 
1956). Reitan (1955) applied tests of brain 
damage to aging subjects and obtained 
significant correlations with age. Evidence 
from a study by Botwinick (1958) supports 
the hypothesis that a major change in per- 
formance speed lies in the central nervous 
system rather than in the periphery. Edu- 
cation influences deterioration, thus qualify- 
ing a direct interpretation of test differ- 
ences between generations (Howell, 1955). 
Milne (1956) found that skills in the aged 
which have been over-learned and consist- 
ently practiced are well retained as long 
as drive and interest are present. A begin- 
ning has been made in the development of 
psychological tests specifically for the aged 
(Demming, 1956). 

The creative abilities of older people 
frequently find expression in art, literature, 
and music. In these fields, which are largely 
dependent upon inner resources, age in it- 
self is no handicap to productivity. Such 
conclusions have significance for the psy- 
chologist as he assists the aged in planning 
activities. 


Changes in Personality 


When the personalities of older people 
are examined, it is found that they are sub- 
ject to as wide a range of variation as are 
those of other ages. It is quite possible that 
no classic picture can be drawn of the 
psychology of old age, but only tendencies 
can be discussed (Bowman, 1954). Earlier 
personality defects_may become more_ap- 
parent with the passage of time. An en- 
tirely novel form of behavior in an aging 
person, not explained by an abrupt change 
in the environment or by a temporary emo- 
tional upset, is far more likely to be caused 
by disease than by old age, and calls for a 
medical examination. 

Relatively few investigations of personal- 
ity changes with age have been reported, 
and the results have been inconclusive and 
contradictory (Brozek, 1955; Light & 


Amick, 1956). In general, it has been found 
that there are wide individual differences 
in levels of adjustment among old people 
and that there is a slight increase in neu- 
roticism and introversiveness with age. 


Such data are difficult to analyze. Although 
the observed tendency of older people to- 
ward withdrawal and the increase in intro- 
version and neuroticism, as measured by 
personality tests, are commonly viewed as 
effects of the aging process, they may rep- 
resent adjustment to the frustrating cir- 
cumstances of old age. One should keep in 
mind when working with women that the 
involuntary changes occurring in her re- 
productive system and endocrine glands 
during and after menopause often give rise 
to temporary emotional disturbances. Many 
men also pass through a less clearly de- 
fined climacteric occurring at a somewhat 
later date when the balance of their en- 
docrine glands is upset causing psychologi- 
cal disturbances (Kaplan, 1956). 


Counseling the Aged Individual 


The majority of the reported counseling 
and therapy with the aged has come from 
a psychiatric or social casework back- 
ground (Garner, Simon, & Hundelman, 
1958; Goldfarb & Sheps, 1956; Kent, 1956; 
Kral, 1958; Lokshin, 1955; Wolff, 1957). A 
large number of these studies have been 
accomplished in hospital or institutional 
settings. These may have produced a dis- 
torted picture of the aged in that a repre- 
sentative sample was not present. The pos- 
sibility of sample bias should be reduced 
somewhat as more socio-medical counseling 
centers such as Kent describes are estab- 
lished (1956). The psychologist’s profes- 
sional skills will be in much demand in 
these gerontological counseling centers. 

Gerontological counseling techniques 
have developed historically out of expe- 
riences with adolescents and young adults. 
In working with these individuals there has 
been a clear understanding of the import- 
ance of early life experiences and recogni- 
tion of the person’s total psychosocial de- 
velopment. To date there has been less ap- 
plication of these principles to the aged 
(Lokshin, 1955). In many cases insecurity 
over such matters as finances, health, re- 
tirement, etc., only serve to mask deeper 
lying psychological difficulties dating back 
to an earlier phase of life (Pappas & Silvers, 
1958). In addition, one must be aware of 
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the aged person’s relatively unbending and 
rigid attitudes and loss of personality plas- 
ticity which can lead to conflicts a younger 
person could avoid by accepting the in- 
evitable or by modifying strivings and goals 
(Light & Amick, 1956; Wolberg, 1954). 
Gerontological counseling requires the de- 
velopment of an emotional relationship 
which must be skillfully handled since an 
aged individual may be on the brink of 
depression (English & Person, 1955). If 
this occurs, suicide could possibly be the 
result, so the psychologist should be alert 
for signs of psychosis (O’Neal, Robins, -& 
Schmidt, 1956). 


The Interview 

Being cognizant of the sociological as- 
pects, somatic processes, and personality 
changes of the aged client, the psychologist 
makes certain changes and modifications 
in the counseling interview: (a) there will 
be greater flexibility in the length and 
spacing of interviews (Lokshin, 1955); (b) 
the interview will progress at a slower rate 
(Lokshin, 1955); (c) interpretations by 
the psychologist will be on a more intel- 
lectual level than when dealing with young- 
er clients (Meerloo, 1955); (d) the goal 
of counseling is different (Goldfarb & Sheps, 
1956); and (e) because of a reduced num- 
ber of available resources in the client to 
solve his problems, the psychologist will be 
more active (Meerloo, 1955). 

Of these changes in counseling proced- 
ure, the goal of counseling and the activity 
of the psychologist are the most important. 
With the younger client, the goal of coun- 
seling is to enable him to adjust in order 
that he may meet the many future demands 
of life adequately prepared emotionally. In 
the aged, profound personality alteration 
or deep insight is not the goal (Goldfarb & 
Sheps, 1956). Frequently there are no fu- 
ture tasks for the very elderly, and often 
the psychologist must confine his efforts 
to making the remaining years of the client 
more peaceful for him and those who have 
to live with him (Meerloo, 1955). Coun- 
seling may frequently be accelerated by 
working with the family members of the 
aged client (Lokshin, 1955). 
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In addition to furnishing a great deal of 
emotional support, the psychologist may 
utilize certain types of environmental mani- 
pulation to assist the client in achieving a 
more satisfactory adjustment. It is possible 
he may be called upon to substitute for 
prior relationships until the client is able 
to find and establish new ones (Meerloo, 
1955). Success and gratification in the 
counseling relationship may lead to success 
in external relationships and a relinquishing 
of the emotional maladjustment syndrome 
(Hollender, 1952). The self concept of the 
aged person is very important. Tuckman 
and Lavall (1957) found that institutional- 
ized elderly people who considered them- 
selves “not old” were more intact physically 
and psychologically than those who con- 
sidered themselves “old.” 


The aged individual, due to a lack of 
psychological sophistication, may frequent- 
ly approach the first interview with some 
fear. It has been found useful to confine 
beginning questions to the area of physical 
health (Hollender, 1952). Clients seem to 
enjoy discussing this subject and do not 
mind if, later during the interview, the 
psychologist changes the topic to discus- 
sing emotional problems. All the techniques 
which the psychologist uses with younger 
clients are applicable to the aged. Accept- 
ance, guidance, reassurance, information, 
explanation, emotional support, and oppor- 
tunities to talk to a skilled listener are ef- 
fective when they are accompanied by 
genuine interest and understanding on the 
part of the psychologist. It is important that 
the client’s psychological, physical, and 
social environment provide opportunity for 
him to integrate through satisfying ex- 
periences the changes that occur in be- 
havior and attitude. 


The psychologist is expected to assist the 
aged person in evaluating his occupational 
status, recreational pursuits, and social 
group adjustment problems. It may bene- 
fit the client to have him modify or curtail 
his normal work. The psychologist should 
know what recreational facilities are avail- 
able in the community, what recreational 
interests are current in the social group to 
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which the client belongs, and what suits 
the individual’s needs, interests, and skills. 
An optimum amount of social contact is 
important in the adjustment of the older 
person. The client should try to find op- 
portunities to enter groups of mixed ages; 
otherwise he may witness the gradual elim- 
ination of his comrades with a resultant nar- 
rowing of interests and social outlets. 


Group Counseling 

The psychologist should not overlook 
group counseling as a technique for use 
with the aged (Kent, 1956; Wolff, 1957). 
The goal in group counseling is essentially 
the same as in individual counseling. Lay 
people are aware of its value and have ex- 
perimented with it to a limited extent 
(Golub, McBride, & Stillwell, 1956). Group 
counseling with the aged can remove feel- 
ings of loneliness, decrease anxiety, awaken 
interest in other people, and provide the 
opportunity to make friends. Having more 
than one person listen to his problems gives 
the individual more self-confidence and 
promotes self-esteem. 


Summary 


Research is needed on the general process 
of psychological aging and on individual 
patterns of aging. Aging, as it is now 
known, is a process which affects all hu- 
man beings, and the consequences of this 
process are varied. The psychologist should 
strive to develop an effective regard for the 
individual as a total person and to take 
cognizance of the psychological and social 
aspects of his nature along with the physio- 

logical. 

Basically, it may be stated that most men- 
tal capacities deteriorate slowly along with 
the physical as old age is approached, but 
research points up the fact that there are 
vast differences among old people in their 
psychological functioning. The majority of 
present-day psychological tests lack ade- 
quate norms and are inappropriate in con- 
tent and method of administration for use 
with the aged. ; 

After a review of studies on personality 
adjustment, it would seem justifiable to 
conclude that older people have the capac- 


ity for making adjustment to the changes 
accompanying senescence, and that healthy 
old people may be expected to make them 
if they are provided an opportunity. 

Successful counseling of the older in- 
dividual usually requires a varied activity 
on the part of the psychologist. Techniques 
and procedures need to be planned on the 
basis of specific knowledge concerning the 
client’s emotional problems. The applica- 
tion of sound counseling techniques, mixed 
with an understanding of the problems 
faced by the aged, and reinforced with 
empathy, will do much to assist the aged 
client to a new philosophy of life involv- 
ing less striving for false goals, less worry, 
and less tension. 


Received August 6, 1959. 
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Modes of Response on the Strong Blank 


and Selected Personality Variables 


Lawrence H. Stewart? 
University of California, Berkeley 


A review of the literature indicates that 
other than its relationship to occupational 
keys or interest areas the tendency toward 
like, indifferent or dislike responses (re- 
sponse mode) on interest inventories has 
received little attention. It would appear, 
however, that there are problems in this 
area that warrant investigation. What are 
some of the correlates of this mode of re- 
sponse? Is an individual's tendency toward 
a particular response mode related to his 
other personality characteristics? Would a 
knowledge of the correlates of a tendency 
toward a preponderance of like, dislike, or 
indifferent responses add appreciably to 
our understanding of the nature of voca- 
tional interests? 

Tyler (1951) has investigated the rela- 
tionship between changes in response mode 
of children and changes in age. Her find- 
ings suggest that initially children tend to 
like many activities and that interest dif- 
ferentiation develops through the acquisi- 
tion of dislikes. Thus, the number of dis- 
likes which a person checks might be con- 
sidered a measure of interest maturity. 
Data reported by Tyler in another study 
(1955) would indicate that an important 
factor which leads to interest differentia- 
tion in childhood is the learning of appro- 
priate roles. 

With Tyler’s data as a point of depart- 
ure, Marshall (1958) tested the hypothesis 
that awareness of appropriate sex roles is 
negatively correlated with the number of 
likes checked on an interest inventory. 
“Data for this study were made available 
through the courtesy of the National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation and the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Using a sample of fifth grade boys and 
girls, he found that awareness of what their 
peers considered to be appropriate inter- 
ests was positively correlated with the 
number of likes. Such contradictory evi- 
dence indicates a need for more study of 
the effects of role perception on interest 
development. 

The present writer has been able to find 
only one study dealing with the relation- 
ship between response mode and scores on 
other personality inventories. Berdie (1948) 
correlated the number of like and dislike 
responses on the Strong Blank made by a 
group of University of Minnesota freshman 
men with their scores on the Minnesota 
Personality Inventory. His study was based 
on the rationale that the number of like 
and dislike responses is an indication of a 
person’s outlook on the world. He reported 
low positive but significant correlations 
between the number of likes and morale 
and social adjustment scores; low negative 
correlations between the number of dis- 
likes and the same two scores. Neither 
the number of likes, nor of dislikes was 
related to the emotionality scale. 

He also studied the nature of scores on 
occupational scales when all items were 
marked as like, indifferent, or dislike. Ac- 
cording to Berdie, a characteristic of peo- 
ple in socially directed occupations is that 
they accept their surroundings. People in 
occupations considered as revealing the 
realities of life, tend to reject their sur- 
roundings perhaps as an expression of 
cynical disillusionment. The characteristic 
of persons in the more mundane occupa- 
tions which do not inspire much enthusiasm 
is that they are indifferent. 
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The present study is a further explora- 
tion into the relationships between modes 
of response on the Strong Blank and meas- 
ures of selected aspects of personality. It 
extends the first part of Berdie’s study by 
using a wider variety of personality meas- 
ures and by including a sample of females. 
Unfortunately, the data provide no check 
on Tyler’s hypotheses because no measures 
of developmental maturity and awareness 
of role were available in this study. 


Procedures 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men (SVIB) (1951), Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values (AVL) (1951), and 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) 
(undated), were administered as part of 
a larger study to the winners and a ten 
per cent sample of runners-up for National 
Merit Scholarships in the spring of 1956. 
Complete data were available for 593 men 
and 238 women. 

The first 280 items on the Strong Blank 
are answered by checking either like, indif- 
ferent, or dislike. A count of the number 
of each response was made, thus yielding 
three scores for each subject. 

The SVIB and AVL are well known and 
need not be described here. The original 
version of the OPI used in this study was 
composed of 14 scales selected from a 
number of other instruments. The inven- 
tory was assembled for research purposes 
at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, hereafter referred to as the 
Center. Since the manual for this instru- 
ment has never been published, the sources 
for the scales are given below. More com- 
plete descriptions of the scales are pro- 
vided in the mimeographed manual. 

Five of the scales, Hy (hysteria), K, (correc- 
tion), Sc (schizophrenia), Pd (psychopathic devi- 
ate), and Ma (hypomania) were taken directly from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) (1951). 

The Si (social introversion) scale developed by 
Drake (1946, 1948), is also based on MMPI items. 
This scale is used in the Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory (1953) as a leadership measure. 

The Co (complexity of outlook) scale is a deriva- 
tive of a scale reported by Barron (1953). Changes 
were made in Barron’s scale by the staff of the 
Center. 


The Fa (authoritarian scale) was taken from 
the Authoritarian Personality (1950). The struc- 
ture and the form of the response on this scale 
have been altered as described in the OPI manual. 


The R (responsibility) scale was developed by 
Gough, McClosky, and Meehl (1952). 


The O (originality) scale consists of a com- 
bination of items found in two exploratory scales 
as reported by Barron (1955). 

The T (thinking introversion-extroversion) scale 
was taken from the T-S-E inventory developed 
by Evans and McConnell (1941). The structure 
of items and responses on this scale were altered 
by the staff at the Center to accommodate true- 
false items. 


The Es (ego-strength) scale was developed by 
Barron (1953). Only one half of the items of 
the original Es scale were included in the OPI. 


The Sm (social maturity) scale was derived 
at Vassar by Sanford, Webster, and Friedman 
(1955). A 60-item form of this scale which cor- 
related .86 with the 149-item full scale was 
used in the OPI. 


The Ie (impulse expression) scale is a short 
form of a scale also developed at Vassar by 
Sanford, Webster, and Friedman (1956). Accord- 
ing to the OPI manual, this 60-item form cor- 
related .87 with the original 124-item form. 


Findings 

The correlations of the total number of 
either like, indifferent, and dislike re- 
sponses on the Strong Blank with scores 
on the AVL and OPI scales are shown in 
Table 1. Although the correlations were 
very low, approximately one half of them 
were significant at the .05 level or higher. 
In general, the correlations between vari- 
ables for men were quite similar to those 
for women. Keeping in mind the low mag- 
nitude of the correlations and assuming the 
validity of the descriptions of the various 
personality scales as presented in the OPI 
and AVL manuals, the persons who had 
a high number of responses in one of the 
three response categories on the Strong 
Blank may be described as tending to 
possess the following characteristics: 
Likes 

Men in this sample of high ability stu- 
dents who had a high number of “like” 
responses on the Strong Blank tended to 
have lower scores on the theoretical and 
economic scales and higher scores on the 
social and religious scales of the AVL 
than did those subjects with a low num- 
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Table 1 


Correlations of Like, Indifferent, and Dislike 
Responses on the Strong Blank with Scores on the Study of Values 
and the Omnibus Personality Inventory 

















Likes Indifferent Dislikes 
Variable: Men ; Women Men Women Men Women 
Study of Values N=593 N=238 N=593 N=238 N=593 N=238 
Theoretical —.164** —.184** .029 .165* Bs ag .022 
Economic —.127** —.072 .053 .066 .068 .006 
Aesthetic —.043 —.157* —.024 —.032 .081* .209** 
Social .116** 151° .034 —.078 —.154** —.078 
Political —.023 .020 —.082* —.054 .093* .038 
Religious 208°* 228** —.012 —.077 —.201** —.168* 
OP... 
Hy —.010 —.034 —.018 —.034 .040 .066 
Si —256** —244%* .029 .142* .246** .119* 
K .040 .018 .099 054 —.158** —.073 
Co .0O11 —.076 —.106* —.062 .109* 151* 
Fa .064 .098 —.023 —.120* —.039 .025 
R .096 .086 .066 —.023 —.168** —.U70 
O —.106* —.059 .009 —.002 .090* .069 
Yi 278** .196** —.188** —.168* —.183** —.039 
Sc —.056 —.050 —.095* —.089 177** .148* 
Pd 021 .069 —.119** —.185* .120** .058 
Ma .116%* 12? —.153** —.203** .042 .044 
Es .000 .032 .075 .092 —.077 —.139* 
Te .028 —.005 —.180** —.111 114* .122* 
Sm .024 .063 —.005 —.093 —.023 .033 








**Significant at .01 level. 
*Significant at .05 level. 


ber of “likes.” They tended to be inter- 
ested in people, warm, enthusiastic, ex- 
pansive and outgoing. They tended to 
score lower on the O scale on which a 
high score is considered to indicate traits 
such as independence of judgment, free- 
dom of expression, and preference for com- 
plexity. These men also tended to show a 
liking for reflective thought as shown by 
the T scale. 


This last finding seems to be incongru- 
ous with the other correlations. According 
to stereotype, the socially oriented person 
would not be regarded as a thinking intro- 
vert, yet, this is what the positive corre- 
lation is presumed to indicate. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the T-S-E 
inventory was designed to provide three 
relatively independent measures of intro- 
version-extroversion, so, on the basis of 
the test scores, it is possible for a person 
to be a social extrovert and a thinking 
introvert. 


With three exceptions, the correlations 
for women were quite similar to those for 
men. Women with a high number of 
“like” responses tended to have low scores 
on the aesthetic scale of the AVL while 
correlations of likes with scores on the 
economic and O scales were not signifi- 
cant. 


Indifferent 

Men with a large number of “indiffer- 
ent” responses tended to be low in political 
value. They also might be described as 
tending to be conservative, compliant, 
rigid, responsible, cautious, ready to ac- 
cept authority and tradition and to have 
a low degree of self-confidence and a lik- 
ing for overt action. Persons who gave a 
low number of “indifferent” responses tend- 
ed to have high scores on the Sc scale 
which may indicate feelings of alienation. 

Women with a high number of “indif- 
ferent” responses tended to have high theo- 
retical values. They would appear to have 
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little interest in people and to be flexible, 
democratic and permissive in interpersonal 
relationships. “Indifferent” responses of 
women were not significantly related to 
their scores on the Sc and Ie scales. Other- 
wise, correlations for men and women were 
very similar. 

Dislikes 

Men with a large number of “dislike” 
responses tended to have high scores on 
the AVL on the theoretical, aesthetic and 
political scales and low scores on the so- 
cial and religious scales. 

From the OPI variables, men with a 
large number of dislikes may be described 
as having little interest in people and as 
tending to be cautious, cynical, individu- 
alistic, critical, liberal, unconventional, im- 
pulsive, rebellious, moody, resentful, er- 
ratic, and aggressive. As was pointed out 
earlier, the construction of the T scale 
might be an explanation for the unex- 
pected finding that these men tend to be 
regarded as thinking extroverts. 

The correlation of women’s dislike scores 
with other variables was similar to that 
for men with the following exceptions. 
Significant positive correlations were ob- 
tained only between women’s dislike scores 
and scores on the aesthetic scale; signifi- 
cant negative correlations only between 
dislike scores and scores on the religious 
scale of the AVL. Also, the size and num- 
ber of significant correlations tended to 
be smaller for women. For men, 9 of the 
14 possible correlations with the OPI were 
significant, 6 of these at the .01 level. For 
women, only 5 of these 14 correlations were 
significant and each of these at the .05 
level. 


Discussion 


In view of the small magnitude of the 
correlations, other possible interpretations 
of the findings could be considered. Can 
the correlations be accounted for by the 
operation of two variables, response set 
and social desirability? 

Cronbach (1946) has demonstrated the 
necessity of considering response set in 
interpreting scores on scales which can 
be answered as true or false, or like or 
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dislike. If response set were a factor in 
the present study, a pattern of correlations 
between mode of response on the Strong 
Blank and on the OPI would be expected. 
If the findings can be explained solely on 
the basis that subjects who tended to re- 
spond “like” on the Strong Blank also 
tended to respond “true” on the OPI, and 
if the patterning of true response on the 
OPI appreciably affects scores on the vari- 
ous subscales, the findings then would 
become meaningless artifacts. 

In order to assess the possible effects 
of this variable, the OPI was scored 
with all items marked “true” and again 
as “false.” This scoring procedure is es- 
sentially the same as counting the num- 
bers of true and of false responses keyed 
for each scale. If the response set were 
operating the correlations should be con- 
sistently higher with the OPI variables 
which have widely discrepant scores when 
scored in this manner than with those 
scales on which the two scores are similar. 
Actually, there was no evidence that this 
occurred. On two scales, Social Introver- 
sion and Thinking Introversion-Extrover- 
sion, there is very little difference in the 
two scores on each of the scales when 
scored all true or all false. Yet, scores on 
these two scales had the highest correla- 
tions of all OPI scales with responses on 
the Strong Blank. Thus, the evidence 
would indicate that the findings of this 
study could not be accounted for by re- 
sponse set. 

Determining the effects of the social de- 
sirability on the obtained correlations could 
be accomplished only indirectly because 
no measures of the variable were avail- 
able. Fortunately, Fordyce (1956) has 
published correlations between a_ social 
desirability scale (SD) and the MMPI 
scales which are included in the OPI. 
He reported correlations of —.38 for Hy, 
.69 for K, and —.82 for F, —.91 for Sc, —.57 
for Pd, and —.50 for Ma. Neither of the 
two scales, Sc and F, which have the high- 
est correlations with SD was significantly 
correlated with the number of likes. On 
the other hand, the correlation between the 
number of likes and scores on the Ma scale, 
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Response on the Strong Blank and Selected Personality Variables 


which had only moderately high correla- 
tions with SD, was significant at the .01 
level. Yet, assuming that likes are more 
socially desirable than dislikes, the direc- 
tion of the correlations found in this study 
was not inconsistent with Fordyce’s find- 
ings. Lack of patterning in sizes of the 
correlations, however, would indicate that 
the influence of the social desirability fac- 
tor, if present at all, was not very great. 

In summary, the findings of this study 
present a fairly logical and consistent pat- 
tern of relationships between the number 
of like, indifferent, or dislike responses on 
the Strong Blank and the other measures 
of personality. The only correlations which 
seemed to be at variance with expectations 
were those involving the T scale and a 
possible explanation for these apparent 
variations lies in the construction of the 
scale. 

The evidence indicates that the obtained 
correlations cannot be accounted for by 
response set. The social desirability factor 
could have influenced the findings but 
probably not to any great extent. Thus, 
it seems safe to conclude that for these 
high ability students, the mode of response 
on the Strong Blank is related in small 
degree to characteristic personality pat- 
terns as measured by the OPI. The simi- 
larity of the magnitude of the obtained 
correlations to those reported by Berdie 
suggests that the findings might be gener- 
alized to more heterogeneous populations. 

Undoubtedly many readers will consider 
that the correlations reported in this study 
are too low to be of any practical use and, 
possibly, that further research in this area 
would not be worthwhile. It is certainly 
true that correlations of the magnitude re- 
ported here indicate very little common 
variance between any two variables. Yet, 
because of the number of significant cor- 
relations? and because they fall into logi- 
cal patterns, it is unlikely that a compre- 
hensive theory of interests can be devel- 
oped without taking into consideration 
findings such as these. . 
Received June 29, 1959. 

2Of the 120 correlations in the table, 49 are 


significantly different from chance at the .01 
or .05 level. . Ed. 
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The earliest work on the standardized 
interest inventory was an attempt to dis- 
tinguish between high achieving and low 
achieving members of an occupation. The 
attempts made by Ream (1924), Craig 
(1925), and Freyd (1927), in this con- 
nection ended in failure. Strong (1943) 
and his co-workers, however, succeeded in 
demonstrating that successful members of 
an occupation could be differentiated from 
members of other occupations on the basis 
of their interests. 

The usual classification keys, namely, 
keys developed to differentiate members 
of one occupation from members of other 
occupations, have a high degree of con- 
current validity but their status in terms 
of predictive validity is still doubtful. By 
and large during the last three decades 
research workers in the field of interest 
measurement have neglected the important 
problem of distinguishing between high 
achieving and low achieving members of 
an occupation. Further, little evidence is 
available to make any conclusions about 
the underlying relationship between inter- 
est, achievement, and job satisfaction. 

It is contended here that the relationship 
between interest, achievement, and job 
satisfaction varies considerably from occu- 
pation to occupation; and that in the in- 
terest of precise measurement this needs 
to be investigated empirically for each in- 
dividual occupation. 


Method 


The present study deals with a com- 
parison of the results obtained with a 


1This study was part of a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the University of Min- 
nesota in partial fulfillment of requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The author 
wishes to express his appreciation to his advisor 
Kenneth E. Clark for his valuable suggestions and 
assistance, and for permitting the use of data 
collected by him. 


classification key developed to differenti- 
ate IBM workers from Tradesmen-in-Gen- 
eral, a Satisfaction key, developed to dif- 
ferentiate satisfied IBM workers from 
Tradesmen-in-General, and a predictor key, 
developed to distinguish between high 
achieving and low achieving IBM workers. 

The samples used for the development 
of and comparisons between keys were 
selected from 453 International Business 
Machine Workers, drawn from five states, 
namely, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, and California. Random 
sampling procedures were adopted in the 
selection of samples with a view to mini- 
mizing regional differences. Over 92 per 
cent of the workers included in the cri- 
terion groups had been employed beyond 
the probationary period of six months. 

The reference group used in the devel- 
opment of the keys consisted of 575 Trades- 
men-in-General belonging to fourteen dif- 
ferent civilian occupations. A stratified 
random sample of 115 Tradesmen-in-Gen- 
eral drawn from the original group of 575 
Tradesmen-in-General was later used in 
the evaluation of the keys. 

The Classification Key was developed 
using occupational membership as the cri- 
terion. No consideration was given to the 
sex, educational qualification, level of skill 
attained, or length of service of the worker. 

Occupational satisfaction—the criterion 
used in the development of the Satisfac- 
tion key—was measured in terms of the 
response to the single item “if you could 
go back to age 18 and start over again, 
would you select the same career or occu- 
pation or a different one.” The assumption 
was made that those who responded “Same” 
were at least partially satisfied with their 
jobs, whereas those who responded “Dif- 
ferent” were not satisfied. Further, it was 
hypothesized that a scoring key developed 
from satisfied IBM workers as the criterion 
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Table 1 


Comparative Differentiating Power of the Classification Key and the Satisfaction Key 
(Tradesmen-in-General Vs. IBM Workers) 











IBM Workers 
No. of Tradesmen- Original Cross-validation § Test-Retest 
Type of Key Items in-General Sample Sample Reliability 
Classification Key 59 85 
Mean —21.07 5.44 1.387 
Standard Deviation 11.11 12.74 13.46 
Percentage of Overlap 27 86 
Satisfaction Key 60 85 
Mean —21.53 7.85 4,25 
Standard Deviation 11.11 11.72 12.99 
Percentage of Overlap 20 28 





group would show greater differentiation 
between IBM workers and Tradesmen-in- 
General than that obtained with a similar 
key developed from criterion groups select- 
ed with no regard to the factor of job 
satisfaction. 

The criterion used in the development 
of the predictor key was that of super- 
visor’s ratings of the quality of work. These 
ratings were based on evidence of actual 
ability to perform on the job. Careful con- 
sideration was given to minimize the pos- 
sibility of ratings being contaminated by 
personality traits and work habits of the 
workers. The workers were re-rated by the 
same rater within a two-week period. A 
reliability coefficient of .878 with a stand- 
ard error of .004 was obtained. 

Clark’s Minnesota Vocational Interest In- 
ventory was used in the development of all 
the keys. The item selection procedure 
used in the development of the keys is 
theoretically oriented towards Gulliksen’s 
proposed technique for obtaining maximum 
test validity (1950). 

Scoring keys were compared in terms of 
test-retest reliability; the percentage over- 
lapping index suggested by Tilton (1937) 
was used to find out the amount of over- 
lapping between criterion groups and refer- 
ence groups. Intercorrelations between 


keys, and correlations between keys and 
supervisor's ratings of performance on the 
job were computed. The mean difference 
between samples was tested for significance 


by the formula for the ¢ test provided by 
Edwards (1955). 


Results 
The Classification Key 

The basic information about the Classi- 
fication Key and the Satisfaction key is 
given in Table 1. The Classification Key 
consisting of 59 items, had a test-retest 
reliability of .85, which was quite high if 
the small number of items used in the 
key is taken into consideration. 

The percentage overlapping between the 
original criterion sample and the reference 
group of Tradesmen-in-General was 27 per 
cent. The percentage overlapping between 
the cross-validation sample and the refer- 
ence group was 36 per cent. Clearly then, 
the Classification Key stood up well upon 
cross-validation and was effective in dif- 
ferentiating IBM workers from Tradesmen- 
in-General. 

The “Satisfaction” Key 

Whereas a score on the Classification 
Key was indicative of the degree to which 
one’s interests resembled those of IBM 
workers, a score on the Satisfaction key 
indicated to what degree an individual had 
the interests of the typical satisfied IBM 
worker, 

The key consisted of 60 items and had 
a test-retest reliability of .85. The refer- 
ence group of 115 Tradesmen-in-General 
which was used in the case of the Classi- 
fication Key was employed in computing 
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Table 2 
Basic Data on the Predictor Key 
IBM Workers 
Original Sample A Cross-validation Sample B 
No. of High Low High Low Test-Retest 
Items Achievers Achievers Achievers Achievers Reliability 
58 85 
N 82 84 81 82 
Mean 21.45 8.24 16.06 5 
Standard Deviation 8.35 9.48 8.51 8.87 
Percentage of Overlap 80 52 





the percentage overlapping for purposes of 
validation. The percentage overlapping be- 
tween the original sample and the refer- 
ence group is 20 per cent and that between 
the cross-validation sample and the refer- 
ence group is 28 per cent. Thus, the key 
stands up well upon cross-validation. 
The Satisfaction key, as developed in this 
study, is obviously a modification of the 
Classification Key. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that the Satisfaction key and 
the Classification Key had certain common 
features. Both the keys had the same level 
of reliability; they comprised an almost 
equal number of items, and the reference 
group of 115 Tradesmen-in-General did as 
well on the one as on the other. However, 
in terms of percentage overlapping the 
Satisfaction key did a better job than the 
Classification Key in differentiating IBM 
workers from Tradesmen-in-General. 


The Predictor Key 
The Predictor Key was developed to 
differentiate IBM workers who received 


high supervisor's ratings from workers who 
received low supervisor's ratings. The basic 
information regarding this key is presented 
in Table 2. 


The test-retest reliability of this key was 
85 which was as high as that of either 
of the other two keys. As indicated by 
30 per cent overlapping between high 
achieving and low achieving IBM work- 
ers of the original samples, the key did 
a good job of differentiating between these 
two groups. In the case of the cross-vali- 
dation samples the percentage overlapping 
increased to 52 per cent. It may be that 
the greater differentiation between the two 
original samples was partially due to 
chance. Even in the case of cross-valida- 
tion samples, however, the means of the 
two groups were more than one standard 
deviation apart. Table 3 shows that the 
means of the two cross-validation samples 
differed significantly at the .001 level. 

The data for interrelations of scoring 
keys and supervisor's ratings are presented 


Table 3 


A Comparison of Scores on the Predictor Key for IBM Workers Who Received 
High and Low Supervisor's Ratings 
(Cross-Validation Samples) 








Mean 
Sample B N M S.D. Difference t P 
High Achievers 81 16.06 8.51 11.06 4.52 <.001 
Low Achievers 82 5 8.87 
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Table 4 


Interrelations of Five Scoring Keys and Supervisor’s Ratings 
(Sample: 53 IBM Workers from Minnesota State) 











I 2 8 4 
1. Supervisor’s Ratings —.10 —.08 +.87** 
2. Classification Key —.10 +.99** —.56** 
8. Satisfaction Key —.08 +.99** —.47** 
4, Predictor Key +.87%* —56** —.47** 
**Significant at the .01 level. 
Table 5 


Interrelations of Five Scoring Keys and Supervisor’s Ratings 
(Sample: 46 IBM Workers from States Other Than Minnesota) 











Satisfaction Key 
Predictor Key 


ale on I 


—.07 +.98°* 
+.39** —.40** —.32* 


1 2 8 4 
Supervisor’s Ratings —.03 —.07 +.89** 
Classification Key —.03 +.98** —.40** 


—.32* 





**Significant at the .01 level. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 


in Tables 4 and 5. Table 4 is based on a 
sample of 53 IBM workers from the state 
of Minnesota; Table 5 is based on a sample 
of 46 IBM workers from outside the state 
of Minnesota. 

The amount of correlation between the 
various variables as given in Tables 4 and 
5 was found to be quite consistent from 
sample to sample. The scores on the Clas- 
sification Key showed no correlation with 
supervisor's ratings of job success. On the 
other hand, the scores on the Predictor 
Key showed a significant correlation with 
the supervisor’s ratings of achievement at 
the .01 level. The importance of the valid- 
ity coefficient obtained between scores on 
the Predictor Key and the Supervisor's 
ratings of achievement, may be gathered 
from an inspection of the Taylor-Russell 
Tables (1939). Thus, if 50 per cent of the 
present IBM workers were considered to 
be satisfactory, and if only 30 per cent of 
the applicants need be employed, using a 
test with a validity coefficient of .30 to 
40 would mean that from 64 to 69 per cent 
of those so employed should be successful 
rather than the 50 per cent resulting from 
chance. 


As in the case of the Classification Key, 
the scores on the Satisfaction key showed 
no correlation with the supervisor's rat- 
ings of job success. Under the circum- 
stances no worthwhile conclusions could 
be drawn with regard to the relationship 
between achievement and job satisfaction. 


Discussion 


The findings confirmed the hypothesis 
that a scoring key built to differentiate 
satisfied IBM workers from a reference 
group of Tradesmen-in-General would 
show greater differentiation between IBM 
workers and Tradesmen-in-General than a 
scoring key which disregarded the factor 
of satisfaction. The evidence indicates 
that the use of adequate measures of satis- 
faction along with the criterion of occu- 
pational membership may lead to con- 
siderable improvement in the validity of 
classification-type keys. The negative cor- 
relation between the Classification Key and 
the Predictor Key has the interesting impli- 
cation that scores within a certain range 
on the Classification Key might be more 
indicative of success on the job than the 
scores outside that range. 
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It is quite likely that the large increase 
in overlapping for the cross-validation 
samples in the case of the Predictor Key 
might be due to the possibility that high 
achieving and low achieving IBM work- 
ers were not as dissimilar in interests 
as are, for example, IBM workers and 
Tradesmen-in-General. 

The absence of any correlation between 
job satisfaction and supervisor's ratings of 
achievement suggests that job satisfaction 
might not be contingent upon job suc- 
cess in the case of IBM workers. Of con- 
siderable importance is the finding of a 
significant correlation between supervisor’s 
ratings of job success and scores on the 
Predictor Keys, especially in view of the 
fact that no such correlation was obtained 
between supervisor's ratings and scores on 
the Classification Key. Since interest meas- 
ures and scores on ability or other apti- 
tude tests generally correlate zero, it is 
suggested that predictor keys may be pro- 
fitably used along with other devices in a 
multiple regression equation to improve the 
over-all predictive validity of a test battery 
in personnel selection. 

For purposes of determining the degree 
to which a man’s interests resemble those 
of established workers in an occupation, 
the usual classification-type keys have con- 
siderable value. In addition the validity of 
such keys may be improved considerably 
by employing adequate measures of job 
satisfaction in their development. If, how- 


Somnath Ghei 


ever, the objective is to predict the quality 
of later performance on the job, then the 
predictor-type keys would be best to em- 
ploy. These conclusions are based on the 


study of IBM workers; further research 
is needed in order to determine whether | 
similar results can be obtained with respect | 


to other occupations. 
Received April 10, 1959. 
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Ego-Strength in Relation to 


Vocational Interest Development 


John O. Crites 
State University of Iowa 


The concept of ego-strength has been 
used only infrequently in theories of voca- 
tional interest development. In their the- 
ory of occupational choice, Ginzberg, Gins- 
burg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) refer 
indirectly to the importance of ego- 
strength, as expressed in adequate reality- 
testing, differentiated time perspective, 
deferment of immediate satisfactions, and 
compromise between fantasy and reality, 
in the formation of satisfactory vocational 
preferences and interests. Similarly, in his 
discussion of the determinants of occupa- 
tional choice, Small (1953) highlights the 
significance of compromise in vocational 
decision-making and relates healthy ego 
processes to the formulation of realistic 
vocational interest patterns. But these em- 
phases upon ego-strength and ego functions 
are the exception, not the rule. Typically, 
in explanations of vocational interest phe- 
nomena, the focus is upon the self and oc- 
cupational roles rather than the ego. As a 
consequence, there are fairly adequate ac- 
counts of how different kinds of interests 
develop through successive identifications 
with role models (Carter, 1940), a series 
of provisional “try-outs” (Super, 1949), and 
increasing knowledge of self and occupa- 
tional expectations (Bordin, 1943; Sinnett, 
1956). But there remains the problem of 
how interests are organized into various 
levels and patterns: what processes are in- 
volved in this organization, and what are 
their relationships to personality function- 
ing? The notions of ego-strength and ego 
functions offer some unique hypotheses. 


Problem 


Those aspects of the personality which 
include reality-testing, compromising, plan- 


ning, and delaying are generally termed 
the ego functions (Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 
1946; Mowrer, 1954; Singer, 1955). By 
means of these processes an individual or- 
ganizes and controls his behavior by adjust- 
ing to the present and projecting into the 
future. In reality-testing, evaluations of 
competency and mastery are measured 
against the benchmarks of actual perform- 
ance and achievement (White, 1952), and 
conceptions of self and identifications with 
others are confirmed or infirmed by infor- 
mation from the environment (Bruner, 
1951). In the process of compromise, ad- 
justments are made between needs and 
reality, and resolutions are reached which 
provide a basis for further action (Shaffer 
& Shoben, 1956; Horney, 1937). Through 
planning activities, purposive behavior is 
facilitated by the symbolic representation 
of long-range objectives, the selection of 
the most desired from among these, and 
the choice of appropriate courses of ac- 
tion for their attainment (Shoben, 1957). 
And, by delaying gratifications, immediate 
satisfactions are eschewed in favor of more 
remote and more intrinsic ones. Ego func- 
tions are involved, then, in the individual’s 
efforts to adjust to the environment, to set 
goals, and to organize his behavior into 
consistent patterns. 

The problem of the present study is 
whether individual differences in the 
strength of these ego processes are related 
to variations in the organizational features 
of vocational interest development. In 
other words, is ego-strength related to (1) 
occupational interest level and (2) degree 
of interest patterning? That such relation- 
ships may exist is given indirect corrobora- 
tion by available research data. Greater 
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ego-strength, for example, is associated 
with the evaluation of achievement and 
endurance needs as more socially desirable 
than others (Klett & Tamkin, 1957), and 
these needs, as inferred from objective in- 
dices, are related to higher levels of voca- 
tional interest (Kendall, 1947; Ostrom, 
1949a, 1949b). Also, greater ego-strength, 
as indicated by a more highly developed 
time perspective and greater postponement 
of immediate gratifications, has been in- 
formally observed as related to expected 
(in contrast to retarded) onset of the crys- 
tallization stage in the process of occu- 
pational choice determination (Ginzberg, 
et al., 1951). 


Hypotheses 


Because intelligence is related to ego- 
strength (Barron, 1953), occupational in- 
terest level (Barnett, Handelsman, Stewart, 
& Super, 1952), and degree of interest pat- 
terning (Crites, 1957), and the latter is 
related to chronological age (Carter, 1940; 
Strong, 1943), it was necessary either to 
control the effects of these factors or to 
make differential predictions to account 
for their possible influence. The former 
course was followed for intelligence by con- 
trolling it statistically (partial correlation), 
since a considerable amount of information 
on the relationship of intelligence to voca- 
tional interests has already accumulated 
(Super, 1949; Darley & Hagenah, 1955). 
The latter alternative was selected for 
chronological age, because stages in voca- 
tional interest development are measured 
along the time dimension and changes in 
interests are associated with certain de- 
velopmental periods. Accordingly, the ex- 
pected relationships stated in the follow- 
ing hypotheses consider the effects of age 
but not intelligence: 


Hypothesis 1: Ego-strength is related 
positively to occupational interest level, 
since the greater the ego-strength the 
greater will be the need to achieve, and 
the greater the need to achieve the higher 
will be the level of vocational aspiration 
and vocational interest. Because neither 
ego-strength nor occupational interest level 
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supposedly varies with age during adoles. 
cence, the relationship between these vari- 
ables is independent of age. 


Hypothesis 2: Ego-strength is related 


positively to degree of interest patterning, | 


because stronger ego functions, particu- 
larly those involving delay of immediate 
satisfactions, permit greater focusing of in- 


terests in specific areas through the inhi- | 


bition of transitory interests in irrelevant 
activities. But this relationship exists only 
after that age range during which inter- 


ests tend to crystallize into discernible | 
clusters. Until patterning occurs during | 
variation with ego- | 


late adolescence, 
strength is not possible. 


Procedure 
Measurement of Variables 


Ego-strength. The Es scale of the MMPI | 


(Barron, 1953) provides a measure of ego- 
strength which appears both reliable and 
useful. The odd-even reliability of the 
scale was .76 for a group of 126 Ss from a 


psychiatric clinic, and the test-retest relia- | 
bility for a comparable group of 30 Ss with | 


an interim of three months was .72 (Bar- 


ron, 1953). Correlations between the Es | 


scale and a variety of other variables, in- 
cluding some which are ego functions, clus- 
ter in the 30’s and 40’s. Barron (1953) 
found correlations with measures of Drive 


and Vitality, for example, which were .41 | 


and .38, respectively. Williams and Law- 


rence (1954), in a factor analysis of Ror- | 


schach and MMPI variables, obtained an 
r of .43 between M and Es. Rorschach M, 
in turn, has a high loading (.81) on a 
Motor Inhibition and Planfulness factor 
identified by Singer, Wilensky, and Mc- 
Craven (1956). These relationships, in ad- 


dition to the positive correlations of the Es | 


scale with Wechsler-Bellevue IQ (.44) and 


total score on the Primary Mental Abilities | 
test (.36) (Barron, 1953), support its use | 
as a measure of ego-strength and ego func- | 


tions. 


Occupational interest level. The Occu- | 
pational Level (OL) scale of the Strong | 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men (SVIB) | 


has reliabilities which, for varying periods 
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of time, are reasonably high. Strong (1943) 
reports the following test-retest reliability 
coefficients: .88 (one week), .72 (five 
years), and .63 (ten years). In addition, 
he summarizes (Strong, 1955) the exten- 
sive research on the significance of OL 
scores and concludes that they are related 
to measures of aspiration and drive. This 
conclusion is based upon studies by Ken- 
dall (1947) and Ostrom (1949a, 1949b), 
which correlated the OL scale with indices 
of drive, as well as follow-up data on the 
OL differences between higher and lower 
level occupational groups. An alternative 
interpretation of the meaning of OL scores, 
which may be as valid, is that they meas- 
ure only similarity of interests rather than 
drive (Barnett, Handelsman, Stewart, & 
Super, 1952). As Strong (1955) points 
out, however, available evidence favors the 
position that the OL scale is a measure of 
drive. 


Interest patterning. Degree of interest 
patterning was assessed simply by count- 
ing the number of A’s and B-+’s on the 
SVIB profile sheet. This procedure pro- 
vides a measure which is highly related 
to the analysis of interests into primary 
patterns by Darley and Hagenah’s (1955) 
system. The latter was used to classify the 
SVIB’s of an independent sample of 100 
male Ss into two categories, patterned and 
unpatterned, with the criterion being one 
or more primaries. The point-biserial cor- 
relation between this dichotomous variable 
and number of A’s and B--’s was .75. Al- 
though not perfect, because of errors of 
measurement, the relationship between the 
two procedures is high enough for predic- 
tion from one to the other. And, for re- 
search purposes, the enumeration of letter 
ratings offers the advantages of more ef- 
ficient measurement and a more versatile 
variable for statistical analysis than pri- 
mary, secondary, and reject patterns. 


Intelligence. Entrance-examination data 
at the State University of Iowa, which yield 
a total or composite score, were used to 
measure intelligence or general scholastic 
aptitude. The reliability of this measure, 
which is composed of reading, mathema- 
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tics, and vocabulary subtests, is .90, and 
the relationships with cumulative Grade 
Point Average and the Henmon-Nelson 
Mental Ability Test are .60 and .50, re- 
spectively. 

Chronological age. Age in years at last 
birthday was used. 


Subjects 


A sample of 100 male Ss, for whom 
MMPI and SVIB data were available, was 
drawn from the files of the university 
counseling center. This group was not a 
random sample from a general client popu- 
lation, since clients with personal problems 
were not included. But it is representative 
of that segment which presents vocational- 
educational problems and undergoes rela- 
tively short-term (2-3 interviews) counsel- 
ing. 

Analysis of Data 


Descriptive statistics on each variable 
for the total sample and for two subgroups, 
a younger one (<2I1 years) and an older 

> 

one (=21 years), were first computed. 
Product-moment correlation coefficients 
were then obtained in the usual manner 
(McNemar, 1955) by machine and from 
scatterplots. The latter were used to check 
visually the assumption of linear regression, 
since there were too few frequencies in 
some arrays for an analysis of variance line- 
arity test. Finally, t-tests for differences 
between the ego-strength, occupational in- 
terest level, interest patterning, and intel- 
ligence means for the two age groups were 
made. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the means, standard 
deviations and ranges of scores for the 
experimental and control variables in the 
younger, older, and total groups, as well 
as the differences between means for the 
younger and older groups. The Es means 
fall between those of Barron’s various 
standardization samples and groups of 
graduate students and Air Force officers, 
which ranged from 40.10 to 52.78, but the 
standard deviations are comparable to 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations for Ego-Strength, Occupational 
Level, Intelligence, and Age 
> ae 
Variables <21 (N—69) =21 (N=$1) Total (N=100) ‘ 
Mean S.D. Range Mean S.D. Range Mean S.D. Range 
Ego-Strength 47.99 5.95 26-57 46.82 4.48 86-54 47.47 5.19 26-57 eS 
“ane 50.84 6.03 87-67 50.90 6.16 89-64 50.86 6.10 87-67 —0.05 
ve 
Interest 828 4.05 1-16 9.68 4.00 2-21 8.71 4038 1-21 —5.00** 
Patterning 
Intelligence 214.10 41.85 25-879 192.90 47.47 87-875 207.53 44.66 25-379 2.14* 
Age 18.59 1.11 17-20 23.81 1.61 21-28 20.41 1.86 17-28 
*.05 level of significance. 
** 01 level of significance. 
those of the latter two groups, which were Table 2 


respectively 5.62 and 4.05 (Barron, 1953). 
The OL means are quite similar to those 
reported by Darley and Hagenah (1955) 
for college students with various primary 
interest patterns, but the standard devia- 
tions are slightly larger than the range of 
3.6 to 5.4 found by the same investigators. 
The data on interest patterning agree with 
those of an unpublished study, in which 
the mean was 9.00 and the standard devi- 
ation was 4.00 for 100 male university 
counseling center clients. The expected 
difference between the interest patterning 
means of the younger and older groups, 
with the latter having a greater degree of 
patterning, was confirmed at the .01 level. 
The tendency toward higher intelligence in 
the younger group is consistent with the 
positive relationship between these two 
variables when grade range is relatively 
restricted, as it was with these Ss. In gen- 
eral, then, these Ss are similar in ego- 
strength, occupational interest level, and 
interest patterning to those in previous 
studies, and hence, when appropriately 
qualified, findings on the relationships 
among these characteristics in this sample 
are generalizable to others. 

Table 2 lists the correlations between 
the variables in the older group, with and 
without intelligence controlled by partial- 
ling. The significant relationships are be- 
tween ego-strength and interest patterning 
(.45) and between occupational interest 
level and intelligence (.86). With intel- 


Correlations Between Ego-Strength, Occupational 
Level, and Interest Patterning with and 
without Intelligence Controlled 


= 
(N=81 Ss, =21 years) 








r with 
Variables r Intelligence 
Partialled 
Ego-Strength—Interest 
Patterning 45%* .46** 
Ego-Strength—Occupa- 
tional Level 22 .16 
Occupational Level— 
Interest Patterning —.28 —.81 
Ego-Strength—Intelli- 
gence .20 
Interest Patterning— 
Intelligence —.02 
Occupational Level— 
Intelligence .36* 





* 05 level of significance. 
** 01 level of significance. 


ligence partialled out of the former rela- 
tionship, the r increased only .01, a dif- 
ference which is not significant. This is 
due to the lack of relationship of intelli- 
gence to ego-strength and interest pattern- 
ing. The conclusion that the relationship 
between the latter two variables is not 
attributable to common variance with in- 
telligence, and therefore is real rather than 
spurious, seems valid. 

Table 8 includes the correlations be- 
tween the same variables, but for the 
younger group. At this age level the rela- 
tionship between ego-strength and interest 
patterning is nonsignificant, but that be- 
tween occupational interest level and in- 
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Table 3 


Correlations Between Ego-Strength, Occupational 
Level, and Interest Patterning with and 
without Intelligence Controlled 
(N—69 Ss, < 21 years) 








r with 
Variables r Intelligence 
Partialled 
Ego-Strength—lInterest 
Planning .09 .09 
Ego-Strength—Occupational 
Level .06 .07 
Occupational Level— 
Interest Patterning —.29* —.32** 
Ego-Strength—Intelli- 
gence —.02 
Interest Patterning— 
Intelligence —.04 
Occupational Level— 
Intelligence .30** 





*.05 level of significance. 
** 01 level of significance. 


telligence is comparable to the relationship 
in the older group. In addition, there is 
a significant negative correlation between 
occupational interest level and interest pat- 
terning in the younger sample. The mag- 
nitude of this relationship is essentially the 
same at both age levels but is significant 
in the younger group because the larger 
N makes the statistical test more powerful. 


Discussion 


The results failed to support the ex- 
pected relationship between ego-strength 
and occupational interest level but they 
confirmed the hypothesized association be- 
tween ego-strength and interest pattern- 
ing. One explanation of the absence of a 
relationship between the former set of 
variables is that, although ego-strength is 
related to achievement and aspiration 
needs (Singer, Wilensky, & McCraven, 
1956; Klett & Tamkin, 1957), occupational 
interest level is not related to these fac- 
tors. As a consequence, there is no com- 
mon variance with striving for attainment 
as the intervening variable. This inter- 
pretation agrees with the conclusion of 
Barnett, Handelsman, Stewart, & Super 
(1952) that the OL scale is a measure of 
status of interests, not a measure of drive. 
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Evidently, occupational interest level re- 
flects the influence of more sociological 
than psychological variables and thus bears 
little relationship to those functions in- 
cluded in the ego. 

In contrast, interest patterning is related 
positively to ego-strength, and the rela- 
tionship is a relatively high one, consider- 
ing that nonintellective factors seldom cor- 
relate in the 40’s, particularly with intelli- 
gence held constant. Why a relationship 
of this magnitude exists between ego- 
strength and interest patterning raises some 
intriguing questions. These concern both 
the response-response connections between 
the variables and the stimulus-response 
linkages of each with other conditions. 
First, what are the specific relationships 
of the various ego functions to interest pat- 
terning? Planning and delaying, for ex- 
ample, may play a part in the crystalliza- 
tion of interest patterns, if the ability to 
anticipate the long-term consequences of 
one’s actions is important in the selection 
of activities which will yield the greatest 
satisfactions over the longest periods of 
time. Similarly, reality-testing and com- 
promising may provide the basis for judg- 
ments concerning interests which are real- 
izable and those which are not, and hence 
may lead to the crystallization of specific 
interest patterns rather than a diffusion of 
interests in a variety of relatively unre- 
lated activities. In short, the gross rela- 
tionship between ego-strength and interest 
patterning, which apparently is a real one, 
needs to be further defined and specified 
by research on the particular ego functions 
which are related to interest pattern de- 
velopment. 

Second, the relationship needs to be 
more fully explicated with respect to ap- 
propriate antecedents. What stimulus con- 
ditions are common to the development 
of adequate ego functions and crystallized 
interest patterns? One hypothesis is that 
the nature of interpersonal relationships in 
the family setting is associated with both 
factors. Identification with accepting par- 
ents, for example, is as essential for the 
development of inhibitory and planning 
capacities (Lair, 1949; Singer, 1955) as it 
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is for the formation of unambiguous in- 
terest patterns (Carter, 1940). If parents 
concentrate upon the child by being over- 
protective or overdemanding, or if they 
avoid it by being neglectful or rejecting 
(Roe, 1957), the process of identification 
and hence the development of ego func- 
tions and interest patterns are adversely 
affected. Stated as hypotheses, these rela- 
tionships lead to the prediction that ego- 
strength and interest patterning are re- 
lated positively to parental acceptance but 
negatively to parental avoidance and con- 
centration. 

A further implication for research which 
can be deduced from the findings is based 
upon three of the relationships obtained in 
the older group: ego-strength vs. occupa- 
tional interest level, ego-strength vs. inter- 
est patterning, and occupational interest 
level vs. interest patterning. The first of 
these was nonsignificant, the second was 
positive and significant at the .01 level, 
and the third was negative and significant 
at the .01 level. From the direction of 
these relationships it follows that individu- 
als with higher levels of occupational in- 
terest and lower patterning of interests 
have less ego-strength, whereas those with 
lower levels of occupational interest and 
higher patterning of interests have greater 
ego-strength. At least this is a proposition 
which is testable and which receives some 
support from observations made in coun- 
seling. The constellation of high occupa- 
tional interest level, low interest pattern- 
ing, and weak ego functions is character- 
istic of clients with vague goals who want 
to be in a “profession” but cannot specify 
which one. 

When a client’s interests have not de- 
veloped into patterns, the counselor is 
faced with the problem of how to assist 
him in the formulation of realistic and 
sound vocational goals, particularly since 
interest testing is largely useless. The find- 
ings suggest that perhaps the best strategy 
is to precede vocational guidance with per- 
sonal counseling. If ego-strength and in- 
terest patterning are related, as the data 
indicate, then improved ego functioning 
should result in greater interest differentia- 
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tion and a better basis for vocational de- 
cision-making. To strengthen the ego proc- 
esses necessitates a focus during the early 
phases of counseling upon a “counter-con- 
ditioning” of the anxiety which is impair- 
ing their effective operation. Through the 
extinction of defenses, the verbalization of 
anxieties, and the development of a sense 
of security, realistic thinking, foresighted- 
ness, and self-control are facilitated, and 
a variety of new ways of meeting prob- 
lems are learned (Shoben, 1953; 1954). 
Freed from anxiety and more highly de- 
veloped, the client’s ego processes are then 
ready for problem-solving during the lat- 
ter stages of counseling. At this time the 
client is better able to cope with the in- 
tricacies of choosing an occupation. As 
Small (1953, p. 17) observes: “Vocational 
counseling, emphasizing as it does realistic 
factors, is best able to benefit the real- 
istically oriented individual.” 


Summary 


Two hypotheses, which predicted posi- 
tive relationships between ego-strength 
and occupational interest level and be- 
tween ego-strength and interest pattern- 
ing, were tested on a sample of 100 male 
Ss at two different age levels. The results 
supported the expected relationship be- 
tween ego-strength and interest pattern- 
ing: individuals with stronger ego func- 
tions have more highly developed interest 
patterns. But, the data failed to confirm 
the anticipated relationship between ego- 
strength and occupational interest level. 
They indicated, however, that occupational 
interest level in combination with interest 
patterning may be related to ego-strength: 
individuals with higher levels of interest 
but less interest patterning tend to have 
weaker ego processes. Consideration of the 
findings from a theoretical viewpoint sug- 
gested that the intervening variables in the 
relationship between ego-strength and in- 
terest patterning may be reality-testing, 
compromising, planning, or delaying and 
that parental attitudes of acceptance, 
avoidance, and concentration may be re- 
lated to both ego and interest development. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Conformity and Deviation 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


How to preserve the scholarly dignity of 
my co-editor, Henry Borow, while acknowl- 
edging the playfully snide remarks of Ir- 
win Augustus Berg, who free associates on 
the passing scene in another department of 
This Journal, presents a challenge to which 
I must respond. The brute fact, Dear Read- 
er, is that Irwin Berg—in his literate frolic- 
someness—is a deviant in our society, one 
who has sublimated his problem, however, 
by making research on deviant behavior his 
professional business. His own numerous 
publications on the “deviation hypothesis” 
are familiar to us (see, e.g., J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 154-161), and the prob- 
lem of “conformity and deviation,” on 
which his attention has centered for many 
years, has become a popular concern in 
lay and professional circles. For the coun- 
seling psychologist, who continues to beat 
his head over the outcomes of his profes- 
sional assistance to clients and who is either 
glib or parochially idealistic about what a 
“healthy” client looks like, the problem is 
also inescapably and disconcertingly rele- 
vant. For this reason, the forthcoming pub- 
lication of a set of papers on “conformity 
and deviation” should be examined with 
interest by persons in our specialty. Profes- 
sor Berg and his colleague, Professor Ber- 
nard M. Bass, sponsored the presentation 
of these papers at a symposium on this 
topic, held at Louisiana State University 
on March 2-4, 1959. 

Appropriately enough, two of the most 
distinguished students of the problem, 
Solomon Asch and Musafer Sherif, were 
participants in the symposium. Both re- 
ported feelings of pessimism about the cur- 
rent status of “conformity” research. Asch, 
for example, was distressed over the tend- 
ency to equate conformity with an entire 
range of response to social influence, where- 
as he believes that what appears to be a 


homogeneous psychological category is ac- 


tually a diverse and complex array of emo- | 
tional-cognitive phenomena. What seem to | 


be conforming responses, in the latter view, 


may be motivated by such diverse phenom- / 
enal states as fear, trust, concern for per- | 
sonal ties, etc. What is at stake here, in the | 
failure to understand what phenomenal | 


processes are operative, is the ability to 
predict behavior. Although Asch seemed to 
be directing a good deal of his criticism at 


the neobehaviorists, one of the participants | 
pointed out that the object of criticism was | 


simply a sloppy behaviorism. 


Sherif’s pessimism took another turn. To | 


him, the bulk of psychological research on 
conformity has been mistakenly cloistered 
in the laboratory, centered on trivial issues, 


and misleading in outcome. And so Sherif | 
has turned increasingly to sociological | 
studies of small groups in natural settings | 
for substantive ideas and for research pro- | 
cedure. While he did not refer to the late | 
Egon Brunswik, Sherif seemed to be echo- | 


ing Brunswik’s plea for “representative de- 
sign” in psychological research—the study 
of events with high probabilities of occur- 
rence in everyday life. 

Sherif’s sentiment was echoed by Robert 
Blake, who asserted flatly that the usual 
experiment, in which ad hoc laboratory sit- 
uations are created wherein the subject is 
given impetus to modify toward a “group 
standard,” is simply the wrong way to study 
conformity. Most importantly, in this situa- 


tion the subject has little to lose. Instead, | 
we should create situations in which sub- | 
jects have a great deal at stake and then} 
determine whether they conform. When | 
Blake created this kind of situation by! 


putting adult, gainfully employed persons 


together in living and work groups for} 


two-week periods, he found allegiance to 


their individual work groups to be so strong | 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


that representatives had difficulty in re- 
nouncing own group “anchorages,” par- 
ticularly if own-group, vested interests 
were at stake in conferences involving rep- 
resentatives of the different groups. One of 
the other symposium participants remarked, 
however, that Blake’s conference represent- 
atives were never given reason to think 
that they, personally, had much to gain by 
mediating their differences. Nevertheless, 
Blake’s research effort continues to be re- 
freshingly innovative, and his work helps to 
make clear why intergroup bargaining— 
e.g., of management and labor—is so often 
unsuccessful. 

Another method of reconciling the find- 
ings of field and laboratory research was 
suggested by Pauline Pepinsky, who argued 
that the laboratory situation can help to 
answer questions about everyday life, if 
laboratory events can be made to corres- 
pond formally with occurrences in every- 
day life. In a discussion of “social excep- 
tions that prove the rule,” she described 
one of three field studies of “productive 
nonconformity,” or behavior which is psy- 
chologically and statistically independent 
of a group standard. She also described 
laboratory experiments to test hypotheses 
derived from the field studies (of a uni- 
versity campus, an industrial research in- 
stitute, and an architectural community). 
Using the algebra of sets, she has begun 
to develop a conceptual schema, in which 
the behavior in question is treated as a 
consequence of specified antecedent and 
mediating conditions. 

The thesis that conformity could be “in- 
terpreted in terms of psychology’s theories 
of acquired behavioral dispositions” was 
advanced by Donald Campbell. His as- 
sumption is that the perceptual theories of 
a Gestalt social psychology and behavioral 
theories concerned with acquired behav- 
ioral dispositions are isomorphic to each 
other. Campbell also assumes that it is 
more parsimonious to treat acquired be- 
havioral dispositions toward conformity as 
observer interpretations and imputations 
rather than as conscious states of the be- 
having organism. He advanced a number 
of primitive assumptions to account for 
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this kind of behavior, which he was able 
to use in interpreting the results of a host 
of published and pertinent research studies. 

Bernard Bass dealt with conforming be- 
havior in light of his “general theory of 
interpersonal behavior,” which he has 
elaborated upon in a forthcoming book. 
To Bass, conformity is the obverse of lead- 
ership, and his propositions about conform- 
ity, therefore, are treated as “mirror images” 
of propositions concerning social influence. 
In his paper, Bass presented a number of 
these propositions, with illustrative refer- 
ence to an impressively large volume of 
published research studies. Bass himself 
has published extensively his research find- 
ings in this area. 

A solace to the parlor pink who may 
have strong beliefs but fail to act upon 
them was offered by Milton Rokeach in his 
discussion of “open and closed orientations 
to authority.” Rokeach was highly critical 
of earlier research on the “authoritarian 
personality,” arguing that the construct is 
not unidimensional as implied by most per- 
sons who use the term. In fact, he alleged 
that the transmission of culture demands 
reliance on authority, which is any source 
to whom we look for information on what 
to do. What is important here is a distinc- 
tion between rational and rationalized be- 
havior; the latter is a blind obedience, 
based upon a dogmatic structuring of be- 
lief that enables one to manufacture ex- 
cuses for one’s conformity. Rational be- 
havior, which may seem to be conforming, 
however, may actually be compliance to a 
source of reward and punishment, based 
upon a conscious awareness of how one 
has to act in order to survive. Knowing 
compliance, then, is not reprehensible but 
blind obedience is. Try that one on for 
size, my friends! 

Joseph Matarazzo presented a beautiful- 
ly clear summary of eight years of research 
on the “interview interaction patterns of 
normal and deviant groups.” His colleague, 
George Saslow, and he have developed 
methods for testing under controlled con- 
ditions many of the ideas proposed twenty 
years ago by E. D. Chapple and his as- 
sociates. Since Chapple’s work, then and 
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since, has tended to be rather lightly dis- 
missed by behavioral scientists, it is impor- 
tant to know that Matarazzo and Saslow 
have painstakingly validated many of 
Chapple’s claims about the relationship 
between one’s action-pause patterns in 
interpersonal behavior and other personal 
characteristics one may have. Not only 
do there seem to be amazing consistencies 
in individual interaction patterns under 
controlled conditions, but there appear to 
be remarkably clear differences, too, be- 
tween normal and deviant persons. Even 
regional differences in “normalcy” are be- 
ing substantiated. Without question, I 
think that this research presents one of 
the most important methodological ad- 
vances in the study of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy that I have encountered in 
many a moon. 

Friend Berg must have rejoiced at Mata- 
razzos publications, since Berg has four- 
teen years of research on “deviant response 
sets” to buttress his contention that a struc- 
tural analysis of behavior is not only based 
on more parsimonious assumptions about 
the responding organism than content an- 
alyses but works just as well in accounting 
for what occurs. Just as Selye has argued 
that “when you are sick, you are sick all 
over,” so Berg can claim that deviant be- 
havior, when elicited in response to non- 
critical stimuli, is apt to be accompanied 
by other manifestations of deviancy in 
everyday life. Berg’s paper indicated clear- 
ly that “response bias” is likely to occur in 
a wide variety of stimulus situations. 

Arthur Bachrach prepared a_ serious 
paper on “tandem conditioning,” which 
shows how pairs of subjects can be un- 
knowingly conditioned by each other and 


Albert V. Griffith and Raymond D. Fowler 


which offers exciting possibilities in ther. 
apy research—one more in a series of in- 
genious contributions to our field by stu- 
dents of operant conditioning. Since Bach- 
rach, under instructions from the puckish 
Berg, gave an utterly facetious account of 
his work as a banquet speech, I shall refer 
the reader to the symposium publication 
for a non-tandemly conditioned account of 
his work. 

Finally, David Wechsler, who was ad- 


mittedly taking an enjoyable excursion out — 





of his own area of inquiry, presented a | 


scholarly paper on “nonconformity and the 
concept of being well-born.” Even today, 
as they have done throughout history, self- 
interested groups of persons in every cul- 
ture exploit the concept of being well-born, 


making those whom such groups seek to | 
exclude seem to be inferior. It is Wechsler’s © 


hope that such groups, if they have to exist, 
can use their influence “positively,” as in 
the creation of useful social models for the 
regulation of societies. 


It is ironic that Asch and Sherif, having | 


sired much of the psychological research 


on conformity that is now available to us, | 


should have voiced at the symposium their 


despair over how their children have turned | 


out. Yet one hopes that these two eminent 
scholars could leave the “conformity and 
deviation” symposium, as I did, heartened 
by the thought that innovative and pro- 
ductive inquiry was being directed at a 
critical social problem. 





The following paper offers an interesting 
sidelight on the problem of deviation and 
conformity, suggesting personality to be 
an important antecedent to the manifesta- 
tion of such behavior in natural settings. 


Psychasthenic and Hypomanic Scales of the 
MMPI and Reaction to Authority 


Albert V. Griffith and Raymond D. Fowler 
University of Alabama 


While investigating a behavioral cor- 
relate of the Psychasthenic and Hypomanic 
scales of the MMPI (Griffith, Upshaw, & 
Fowler, 1958), an interesting finding 


emerged regarding these scales and the 
reaction of students to authority. Approxi- 
mately 1200 MMPI profiles of male stu- | 
dents consecutively entering the University | 
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Psychasthenic and 


of Alabama were screened in selecting Ss. 
(No Ss were chosen who had T-scores of 
70 or above on any of the validity scales.) 
Students who had 72 profiles (the highest 
T-score equal to or greater than 70 on 
the Psychasthenic scale, and the next high- 
est T-score on the Depression scale) would 
be classified as psychasthenic. Assignment 
to the hypomanic group was on the basis 
of a 94 profile (Hypomanic and Psycho- 
pathic Deviate scales). Finally, a control 
group was selected whose T-scores fell be- 
tween 30 and 60. 

The total number of Ss selected by the 
above criteria was 28, 30, and 36 for the 
psychasthenic, hypomanic, and _ control 
groups respectively. Of this number only 
seven Ss classified as control and three Ss 
classified as hypomanic were located in 
various psychology classes. Twenty Ss 
classified as psychasthenic, 27 as hypo- 
manic, and 11 as control were written to 
by the Office of the Dean of Men.’ An 
identical letter was sent to each student 
on official University stationery, signed by 
the Assistant Dean of Men. The letter re- 
quested the cooperation of the student in 
the experiment, but in no way implied that 
he was being required to cooperate. Since 
a University authority had requested the 
student’s cooperation, the opportunity af- 
forded itself to note the reaction of the 
various groups to this request. 

Table 1 records the number from each 
group who responded to the letter from 
the Office of the Dean of Men. For the 

1The authors wish to express appreciation to 


the Dean of Men, John L. Blackburn, for his 
cooperation in contacting Ss. 
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Hypomanic Scales 


data in Table 1, the Chi-square equals 
8.272, significant at the 2 per cent level 
for two degrees of freedom. 


Table 1 


Subjects Who Came to be Tested and Who Did 
Not Come to be Tested in Response to the 
Letter from the Office of the Dean of Men 








Did Come Did Not 

MMPI to Be Come to 
Classification  Tested* Be Tested Total 
Psychasthenic 16 4 20 
Hypomanic 1l 16 27 
Control 8 8 1l 





*Not included are 10Ss (7 Control and 3 Hypo- 
manic) who were contacted in various psychology 
classes. 

Ss classified as psychasthenic responded 
to the request from authority in a positive 
fashion (16 to 4), while Ss classified as 
hypomanic tended to respond negatively 
(11 to 16). This is in accord with clinical 
expectation. The psychasthenic is typical- 
ly described as possessing a strict “con- 
science” with a strong pressure toward con- 
formity, while the hypomanic with psycho- 
pathic trends tends to rebel against author- 
ity, with nonconforming behavior. These 
results are considered, therefore, a valida- 
tion of the psychasthenic and hypomanic 
scales of the MMPI along this dimension. 
Further, they suggest a possible fruitful 
line of investigation with other MMPI 
scales. 
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Comments and Letters 
The Teacher-Student Relationship Is Not Counseling 


An examination of current literature in both 
teaching and guidance reveals one consistent 
theme: to stimulate learning effectively the pupil- 
teacher interaction needs to be characterized by 
deep and sympathetic understanding of pupils’ 
problems on the part of the teacher. In short, every 
teacher should be a counselor to his or her pupils. 

This concept causes me concern. Evidently it is 
a concept that I, as a teacher, student personnel 
worker, counselor trainer, and consultant to schools 
should accept. Since the gnawing within me is 
strong I seek to share my concern with others 
and to point out the possibility that the continued 
sponsorship of this concept by counselors and 
student personnel workers may be an error. 

Three assumptions appear inherent in this con- 
cept. The first holds that it is fundamentally sound 
for one individual to tell his emotional problems 
to another person or other persons. Almost any 
person will do, but it is especially beneficial if 
that someone is as close as a friend or a teacher. 
This assumption is based on the view that emo- 
tional tension leads to intellectual blocking and 
possible physiological damage; that talking about 
emotionalized problems will relieve the emotional 
tension, will “free the intellect” to learn, and 
will avoid physiological distress. 

The second assumption is that when teachers 
encourage pupils to discuss their emotional prob- 
lems with them, not only are tensions reduced but 
the resulting relationship between teacher and 
pupil contributes to the pupil’s increased motiva- 
tion to learn. 

The third assumption is that the more thorough- 
ly and intimately the teacher understands the 
pupil, his health, his potentialities, his family back- 
ground including home conditions, his aspirations, 
his interests, his peer relationships, his personal 
problems, the more capably he will be able to 
teach the pupil. 

One does not have far to look for the original 
source of these assumptions. They underly the 
work of the psychiatrist, the analyst, the clinical 
or counseling psychologist in private and agency 
practice, the work of the counselor in the schools. 
These assumptions are basic to the development 
of counseling relationships. In the counseling re- 
lationship the client among other things is helped 
to explore his emotionalized attitudes, examine his 
uncomfortable and comfortable experiences and 
concerns, think realistically about his potentialities, 
aspirations, interests. To assist the client in this 
process of self examination and self-socio explora- 
tion the counselor proffers a relationship. This re- 
lationship is characterized by warmth, understand- 


ingness, acceptance, support, etc. Above all, it is 
the primary relationship between the counselor 
and the client, a relationship which the counselor 
is committed to protect and enhance under all 
circumstances. 

It is quite likely that in our thinking about 
counseling and teaching, as well as other activities, 
we have not given sufficient consideration to the 
concept of primary relationships. Any two people 
who have an interaction which is other than pure- 
ly casual, have a primary relationship. Primary 
relationships are parent-child, friend-friend, priest- 
parishioner, husband-wife, management-subordi- 
nate, counselor-client, teacher-pupil. There are 
rules governing each primary relationship and if 
the relationship is to be healthy (that is, support- 
ing, not anxiety-producing) participants in the 
relationship must understand the rules relating to 
their particular relationship and conform to them. 
For example, the father is always a father to his 
son. He may perceive himself in roles such as 
friend, teacher, disciplinarian, counselor. His son 
perceives him as “This is my father playing catch 
with me,” or “This is my father teaching me how 
to do something,” or “This is my father punishing 
me,” but the concept that it is a father-son re- 
lationship prevails. The father makes a grave error 
if, losing himself in a role, he engages in activities 
or conversation with his son that he would avoid 
as father. He cannot do this without depreciating 
the father-son relationship. 

The danger of defining a relationship in terms 
of situations or roles is that members of the re- 
lationship are mistakenly led to believe their be- 
havior within the role will not affect the over-all 
primary relationship. The role concept is a seduc- 
tive one—one which may build anxiety into pri- 
mary relationships. It leads members of a relation- 
ship into behavior which does not support the 
primary relationship. It allows relationship mem- 
bers to forget that a friend is a friend, and that 
this relationship is primary in all situations. A 
counselor is a counselor, a teacher is a teacher. 

On the door step of the specialists—psychiatrists, 
analysts, clinical psychologists, counseling psycholo- 
gists, social workers, school psychologists, school 
counselors—can be placed the responsibility of 


fractionating the job of the teacher into roles. We 


have not said that a teacher is a teacher, is a teach- 
er, is a teacher. We have said that a teacher 
is a teacher, but also a counselor, a guidance 
worker, an administrator, a psychologist, ad 
infinitum. If the teacher looks in a pupil’s 
cumulative folder, he is now a guidance work- 
er; if he talks individually with a youngster 
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Comments and Letters 


in the hall, between classes or during class 
he is a counselor; when he takes daily attendance 
and organizes his class, he is an administrator; if 
he takes time to test a youngster individually 
on some phase of his performance, he is a psy- 
chologist. And further, the specialist encourages 
the teacher to form the same type of relationship 
with his pupils in each of his “role” situations 
that the specialist finds helpful in his particular 
primary relationship with his clients. The psychia- 
trist, analyst, clinical psychologist, counseling psy- 
chologist, etc. are the first to maintain that they 
cannot be teachers to their clients in the classroom 
sense because they could not at the same time 
protect and enhance their counselor-client rela- 
tionship. Yet these same specialists seem brimming 
with encouragement to the teacher, who incident- 
ally has considerably less training in the dynamics 
of interpersonal relationships, to succeed where 
they would not venture. 

It is indeed possible that when teachers move 
into “role” relationships with pupils they endanger 
their teacher-pupil relationship. This must follow 
if when the counselor moves into a teaching-role 
relationship with his clients he endangers his 
counselor-client relationship. Rather than fraction- 
ate the teacher relationship with his pupils into 
various roles we would do better to study this 
relationship as an entity, discover the rules of the 
teacher-pupil relation that produce effective teach- 
ing, effective learning—and help teachers to be 
teachers. 

For purposes of presenting a point of view 
regarding the characteristics of a teacher-pupil 
relationship I am listing the following hypotheses: 

1. The more thoroughly competent the teacher 
is in subject matter content and methods of pre- 
senting subject matter materials, and the more 
centrally the teacher holds learning as a value 
in his own constellation of values, other things 
being equal, the more effective will be his teach- 
ing. 
2. The prime motivator of pupil learning (grow- 
ing out of the teacher-pupil relationship) is the 
internalization of the teacher-held value that 
learning is important. 
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8. The important concept that the teacher 
should communicate to pupils (other than the fact 
that he is competent, fair and approachable on 
matter related to classroom activities and choices 
growing out of classroom activities) is that learn- 
ing is important, desirable and in good taste. 

4. The good teacher need possess only in- 
formation about pupils which reveals ability, 
achievement, potential and interest. The possession 
of other information of a more personal nature is 
not necessary to teach the pupil. 

5. A thorough and intimate understanding by 
the teacher of certain areas of the pupil’s life 
(those typically described as personal-emotional- 
social including fears, anxieties, guilt, peer rela- 
tionships and adjustment, and possibly even home 
conditions) will interfere with, rather than facili- 
tate the primary relationship between teacher 
and pupil. 

6. As teachers develop more intimate relation- 
ships with pupils—becoming involved in assisting 
pupils think about, understand and resolve those 
personal problems of role identity, anxiety, in- 
adequacy, etc.—the less effective the teacher be- 
comes in teaching these pupils. 

7. One of the functions of the teacher is to 
help his pupils develop a feeling of self respect, 
of personal integrity. Within the primary relation- 
ship of teacher-pupil, this goal can best be at- 
tained by assisting pupils to contain their con- 
cerns, their anxieties, their family wash, etc. There 
is no evidence that psychological undressing of 
one’s self has value in situations other than in the 
professional clinical setting. Some of what is going 
on in “modern” practice smacks of exhibitionism 
and its stimulant, voyeurism. 

In discussing these concepts with teachers I 
have had the remark made, almost in the form 
of a retort, “Are you suggesting that the teachers 
job is just teaching?” My response has been (using 
an euphemism) “Heck No! I am suggesting that 
the teachers job is teaching!”—with great emphasis 
on the “heck no” and “is teaching.” 


Claude W. Grant 
New York University 


Policies Regarding the Release of Information 
about Students 


The Student Counseling Bureau at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota provides services to individual 
students, University departments and colleges, the 
University as a whole, Minnesota high schools, 
and other groups in the community. Practices in 
releasing information about students are based on 
judgments concerning the needs and welfare of 
these individuals and groups. These practices are 
defined by both University policies and policies of 
the counseling profession. 


The Bureau’s staff reviews annually its policies 
regarding the release of information and frequent- 
ly discusses related problems. Each counselor, as 
a member of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, is pledged to abide by the professional 
code of ethics of that organization, and the ex- 
tent to which Bureau practices conform to that 
broadly stated code is regularly assessed. 

The immediate determinant in deciding about 
what information is reported to whom rests on 
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the judgment of the individual counselor. The 
counselor knows the situation and can interpret 
the information. Consequently, on the basis of his 
knowledge of the student, of Bureau and Uni- 
versity policies, of the person requesting the in- 
formation, and of the situation out of which the 
request developed, the counselor must decide 
what report he is to make. 

In recognition of the crucial role of the coun- 
selor’s judgment in these matters of releasing in- 
formation, the Bureau has formulated some broad 
policies to aid counselors as they make these 
judgments. 

1. The judgment of a single counselor is fal- 
lible; therefore in all instances where the coun- 
selor senses a dilemma of judgment or ethics, he 
is to consult with at least one of his professional 
colleagues to obtain review of his facts, his think- 
ing, and his decision. 

2. The welfare of the stucent and of the Uni- 
versity usually can be protected simultaneously 
through the exercise of proper judgment and suf- 
ficient imagination. 

8. Relevant information about students is re- 
ported to others on the University staff working 
with these students, on the assumption that others 
are as concerned as is the counselor with the 
welfare of the student. The information to be 
reported and the manner of reporting is left to 
the judgment of the counselor. Such reporting 
is selective and the extent of information reported 
is limited by the needs of the student and the 
qualifications of the staff member. 

4, Whenever possible students are informed and 
consulted with in advance when the counselor 
anticipates a need will arise for releasing infor- 
mation. 

5. The policy of the Bureau towards releasing 
information is reported to students whenever the 
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counselor judges this to be a relevant procedure, 

6. Information about students is released to 
employers or prospective employers only with the 
approval of the student. 

7. Scores on tests given to students for vari- 
ous University departments are reported routine- 
ly to those departments. 

8. Entrance test scores are routinely reported 
on request to all University staff members. The 
Bureau has responsibility for aiding those on the 
University staff to appropriately use this infor- 
mation. 

9. All requests for information other than for 
entrance and college test batteries are forwarded 
to counselors who prepare the desired reports. 

10. Counselors sometimes work with the par- 
ents of students they counsel. They are aware 
that the relationship between the pupil and his 
parents is influenced by the manner in which 
the counselor regards information revealed by 
both parties. The manner in which he handles 
this information must be determined by his best 
professional judgment. 

11. Information about students used for re- 
search or teaching purposes must in every in- 
stance be used so the identity of the student re- 
mains concealed and no possible injury can occur 
to the student or others as a result. 

This statement of policies regarding the release 
of information is still in the process of formulation, 
It is presented here with an invitation to other 
counseling psychologists to forward their sugges- 
tions and comments so that these may be con- 
sidered before a statement of policy is approved 
and adopted. 


Ralph F. Berdie 
Director, Student Counseling Bureau 
University of Minnesota 


A Suggestion: Team Role-Playing 


Counselors, training directors and supervisors 
who use role-playing may be interested in a 
variation of the traditional role-playing approach. 
This variation, which might be called team role- 
playing, came as an answer to a persistent prob- 
lem in handling executive development groups. 
We needed badly a variation of role-playing which 
would be spontaneous, could be structured on 
the spot without advance planning, and would 
leave the instructor free to observe and evaluate, 
rather than participate. 

We hit on the idea of dividing the group into 
leaderless teams and letting them structure the 
role-playing situation. This has turned out to 
have many additional, but unforseen, advantages. 


Procedure 

In the present evolutionary stage of this form 
of role-playing, the instructor usually sets the 
stage with a brief oral description of the prob- 
lem. Usually this problem involves a description 


of the salient characteristics of a “problem indi- 
vidual.” One team (usually four or five persons) 
takes responsibility for the enactment of the role 
of this problem person. They choose one of their 
members to portray the role and set about getting 
him ready. They fill in the details in his char- 
acterization, decide how a person with his char- 
acteristics would act in this particular situation, 
and brief the role-player on how to play his role. 


While this is going on, another group is pre- 
paring the role of the supervisor, or counselor, 
who “handles” the problem individual in this 
situation. The members of this team decide who 
is going to play the role of the supervisor (or 
counselor), what the problem individual is likely 
to say and how to react to it, what approach 
or techniques to use, etc. 

If there are enough group members for a third 
team, it becomes the critique team. This team 
outlines in advance the behavior they think the 
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problem individual should exhibit, and the logical 
reactions and approaches for the supervisor, or 
counselor, to use. Thus they can compare actual 
performance with expected performance and be 
ready with constructive suggestions. 


Advantages for the Instructor 

The instructor is free to watch group dynamics 
at work in each of the teams, to see who shows 
leadership and who reacts how to what. If one 
team is obviously getting too far away from 
reality in the preparatory stage, the instructor can 
intervene and re-structure, but rarely is this neces- 
sary. Almost always he is free to observe and 
evaluate the preparations as well as the per- 
formance. 

This preparation usually takes five to eight 
minutes, involves the entire group in very con- 
centrated activity and brings them to a high 
pitch of interest for the actual role-playing. 


The Additional Advantages 

The biggest advantage is the learning that 
takes place in the team preparation. When the 
members of a team are faced with the necessity 
of getting a man ready for a role in front of 
the group, they seem to learn more than if the 
instructor structures the situation and briefs the 
man. In fact, most team members comment that 
they learn more in the preparation stage than 
during the role-playing itself. 

If one member of a team has grasped a human- 
relations principle before team structuring begins, 
all five members will usually know how to apply 
this principle after the team has finished. 


Other Advantages 

Fewer role-playing failures, greatly improved 
quality and spontaneity of performance, fewer 
complaints about artificiality, greater interest of 
the whole group, more latitude for the individual 
in choosing roles to play, no “rebellion” or “loners” 
in the group, more emphasis on teamwork. 


Suggestions for Additional Effectiveness 

1. Make some provision for rotation of indi- 
viduals among teams, so that every group mem- 
ber has an opportunity to develop teamwork 
habits with every other member. 

2. Coach the “problem individual” team to 
keep the problem role within realistic limits. 
Sometimes this team goes overboard in attempt- 
ing to make things difficult for the “counselor” or 
“supervisor” team. 

8. If the “supervisor” or “counselor” makes a 
serious mistake in application of a principle or 
“gets stuck” and can’t continue, send the two role 
players back to their respective teams for “re- 
briefing” and a fresh start. This saves face and 
almost always results in additional learning. 

The author plans experimentation to test the 
relative effectiveness of several variations of role- 
playing and would appreciate comments, sugges- 
tions, ideas for other variations, ideas for criteria, 
and experimental evidence which sheds light in 
this general area. It may be that other coun- 
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selors are using essentially the “team” approach 
under another name, and comments from this 
source would be especially appreciated. 


Wendell Knowles 
The Personnel Laboratory, Chicago, Il. 


To the Editor: 


I shall begin by saying that I am a faithful 
reader of the Journal of Counseling Psychology. 
I await it with a good deal of anticipation, and 
read it in the same state of mind. I think for 
many counselors in a non-university setting, like 
myself, your journal is an important source of 
stimulating ideas and the latest research. 

The studies which you publish have usually 
impressed me as being of good quality, but I 
must take exception to Charles A. Curran’s contri- 
bution, “The Counseling Relationship and Some 
Religious Factors” in Volume 6, Number 4. It is 
not the kind of thing, I feel, that belongs in a 
scientific journal. 

What I object to most is his use of vague, 
ambiguous terms with no attempt of any kind to 
define them. I feel certain that some of his state- 
ments have quite different meanings for many 
people. For example, in his introdutcion he makes 
the statement, “The religious man always ques- 
tions from ultimate values, always looks to the 
room beyond, reminding himself with Saint Paul 
that ‘we have not here a lasting city.’” Before 
one could even begin to consider that sentence 
he would have to know what a “religious man” 
is, what an “ultimate value” is, and Curran’s per- 
ception of a “room beyond,” to say nothing of the 
biblical reference. Later, under the section entitled, 
“Commitment of Self,” Curran writes, “But the 
religious man must give himself to the Divine re- 
lationship and believe and trust in God’s love, 
understanding, ard acceptance of him even at the 
deepest level of his own self-misery and inade- 
quacy.” Still later, when discussing Augustine 
and his quest for “final meaning and security to 
all human goals and loves,” Curran states, “These 
were, so to speak, reflections of Divine Goodness 
and Love, the becomings which would fuse into 
an eternity of Divine Being—not a static state but 
an eternity of personal unfolding and fulfillment in 
God.” I have been trying, without success, to 
determine if all this has some meaning or if it is 
just a combination of philosophical and theologi- 
cal jargon. 

Tom Stachnik 
Director of Guidance, High School 
Princeton, Illinois 


To the Editor: 


I am embarrassed to report that five paragraphs 
in my article “Can a Man’s Occupation be Pre- 
dicted?” (This Journal, 1959, 6, 95-101) are in 
error because of an incorrect calculation procedure 
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used in my dissertation work. The procedure for 
calculating which variables provided the most 
discrimination between groups in the discriminant 
analysis problems was incorrect. Conclusions are 
not changed drastically, but Journal readers should 
be informed of where the errors occur. 

The three paragraphs with the italicized sen- 
tences on page 98 and the last paragraph on that 
page are in error, as is the last sentence in the 
first paragraph of “Conclusions.” 

I am indebted to Harvard’s Professor. David 
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Tiedeman and Mr, John Mierzwa, Research As- 
sistant in Education, also of Harvard University, 
for calling the discriminant analysis calculation 
procedure errors to my attention. 

Corrected conclusions will be forwarded to the 
Journal and an “Errata” sheet will be inserted in 
the dissertation as soon as the recalculated discrim- 
inant weights have been thoroughly checked. 


Wendell L. French 
University of Washington 
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Test Reviews 
Gordon V. Anderson 


The University of Texas 


Claude Mitchell. California Analogies and 
Reascning Test. Los Angeles: California 
Test Bureau, 1958. 


The California Analogies and Reasoning Test 
is presented by its author as a measure of scholas- 
tic aptitude. The 101 items are based on content 
from four academic subject matter areas: mathe- 
matics, natural science, social studies, and literature. 
The test has been designed for use in the educa- 
tional setting, and to be useful with students in 
the senior high school and junior college range. 
Explicitly, it is recommended as an aid in making 
decisions about the desirability of further academic 
study. Although the test materials have been drawn 
from the four fields of study as stated, and an 
investigation is reported which relates subsets of 
items to success in these areas, it is not recom- 
mended that any score other than that based on 
over-all performance be used. 

All the items are in the same form, that of an 
analogy, with the first two concepts in the stem 
and the matching pair in the response, e.g., 
“EAGLE: TROUT as (1) mammal: fish, (2) beak: 
talons, (3) parasite: host, (4) feathers: scales.” 
There are four alternatives available to the testee 
for each stem. The score is the total number right 
with no correction for guessing. The time limit is 
forty minutes; test administration and _ scoring 
have been made about as simple as is possible 
with a time limit test. The CART is available 
in two forms which were developed simultaneous- 
ly from a pool of pretested items. 

Information concerning the extent to which 
speed is a factor in score variance is not provided, 
but it seems likely that most students in the 
educational range indicated would be able to at- 
tempt every item if they didn’t allow themselves 
to get hung up on items which gave them diffi- 
culty. The median item difficulty is about 65 per 
cent of correct response with 12th grade students. 
Items in the test do not appear to have been ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty, although to have 
done so would have been an improvement. 

Estimates of reliability have been obtained for 
form A with five different grade groups, using 
Kuder-Richardson formula 21. The coefficients 
range from .88 to .94. As an aid to sensible use 
of scores, the standard error of measurement is 
also reported in the manual. Norms are given for 
grades 10, 11, 12 and 18, with conversion from 
raw scores to either percentiles or standard scores 


made possible. The normative population was 
1,840 high school and college students in sixteen 
states, representing all sections of the country. 

According to its title, this is an analogies and 
reasoning test; it would be hard to prove or dis- 
prove the correctness of this. It is the feeling of 
the present reviewer, however, that very few of 
the items require the kind of reasoning ability 
usually considered necessary for solving analogies. 
In form A of the test, about a third of the items 
present a pair of class concepts in either stem or 
response to be matched with a pair of characteris- 
tics of the classes or two representatives of them. 
About a fourth of the items are simple matching 
of concepts and definitions, and a large group 
present two eminent historical persons to be 
matched with their principal distinguishing areas 
of activity or one each of their major works. 
Altogether, more than two-thirds of the items are 
simple matching exercises, and most of them are 
so constructed that a correct answer will result 
from knowledge of only one of the two pairs. 
The analogies form of question is usually expected 
to require the testee to make use of information 
which he possesses. It is not normally used to 
merely check the presence or absence of that in- 
formation. 

When a test has been constructed to do a 
particular job, perhaps to quibble over face valid- 
ity is picayune. The CART is offered as a test 
of scholastic ability, so it should be judged on the 
basis of its predictive validity. Unfortunately, up 
to the present time no data are available for such 
a judgment. A number of correlations between 
school grades and the CART are reported, but they 
appear to be concurrent validity estimates, the 
test having been administered in the last year of 
high school and the grades those earned during 
the high school years. These range from .30 to .65 
with the median at .55. Substantial relationships 
between the CART and measures of intelligence 
or scholastic aptitude are also reported. At the 
llth grade level it correlates .79 with the Lan- 
guage I.Q. of the California Short-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity, .51 with ACE total score; and 
at the level of college graduation, .71 with the 
ACE and .70 with the Miller Analogies Test. 

Whether the CART measures aptitude or 
achievement, the score pattern is clearly related 
to educational level. Careful study of the test 
and of the statistical data reported in the manual 
lead to the conclusion here that it is a rough 
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measure of general culture or educational develop- 
ment. There are no data to support its use for 
prediction purposes. 

On the plus side, it can be said that the test is 
well printed, it is easy to administer and interest- 
ing to take. The manual is well prepared, but 
the erroneous bias that it has proven usefulness 
as a prediction instrument could mislead naive 
counselors and is likely to irritate the more sophis- 
ticated ones. 


Thomas N. Jenkins. How Well Do You 
Know Your Interests. New York: Execu- 
tive Analysis Corporation, 1957. 


This interest inventory has been designed to 
give reliable information about vocational inter- 
ests over the widest possible range of occupational 
possibilities with greatest convenience possible 
and maximum saving of time. It appears to have 
achieved this remarkably well. The field of in- 
terest measurement has so long been dominated 
by a very few instruments which have the ad- 
vantages of general acceptance within the coun- 
seling profession and of extensive research sup- 
port that a new one is not readily taken seriously. 
The Jenkins vocational interest inventory does not 
make a very favorable impression upon initial ex- 
amination, with the appearance of trying to do 
too much with too little. There are 120 items, each 
rated for acceptance or rejection on a six-point 
scale, and these yield scores on 53 interest con- 
tinua. Seven of the occupational scales are based 
on the responses to four items each, and 45 scales 
are scored on the responses to only two items 
each; a scale for masculinity or femininity, depend- 
ing on the sex of the respondent, is based on 
twenty-odd items. To accept scores based on so 
few items does indeed seem hazardous. A more 
careful study of the inventory and of the manual, 
however, gives rise to the belief that perhaps we 
do here have a useful contribution to interest 
measurement. 

The inventory has been developed for use by 
guidance counselors with senior high school and 
beginning college students, and by personnel of- 
ficers to aid in the improved placement of job 
applicants. Percentile norms are available for of- 
fice and factory workers, college students, and 
young, unmarried men throughout the United 
States. Scores for men and women are separately 
normed. 

The vocabulary level does not appear to be 
above that of the secondary school level, and the 
activities described are easily understood and 
unambiguous. The directions for responding to the 
inventory are simple; the usual time required is 
stated to be about twenty minutes, and less than 
ten minutes is needed for scoring, with ingenious 
template overlays being used. The scores are pro- 
filed directly through arranging raw scores on the 
profile so as to show the corresponding percentile 


rank. 
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Test booklets, which cost thirty cents each, are 
not reusable, but when all factors are considered, 
the cost of an interest profile obtained from this 
inventory is probably as low as from any other 
comparable standard inventory. The manual is well 
written, and a high professional standard is set in 
the recommendations which are made in it. In- 
formation about the development of the inven- 
tory and the procedures used for its standardiza- 
tion is somewhat skimpy. Reliability has been 
estimated by the test-retest method with a nine- 
week interval. These “response stability” coeffi- 
cients range from .53 to .94, with the median at 
.815 for men and .82 for women. The mean re- 
liability coefficients for the ten interest domains 
are from .72 to .87 for men and .78 to .94 for 
women. If a procedure were available for ob- 
taining interest domain factor scores from all the 
data these would probably be higher. 


As a help to interpretation, several illustrative 
cases are presented in the manual and in an edu- 
cational supplement. These show how the results 
from the inventory could be used in both the 
employment situation and the vocational guidance 
setting. 

The cogent criticism that only two items form 
a rather insecure basis for generalization is some- 
what offest by the fact that although there are 
53 scoring categories, the results are grouped into 
ten interest domains, nine of which are factorially 
defined. All of these interest factor domains are 
based on several items, the numerous scoring cate- 
gories standing as subscales within them. Validity 
of this inventory rests on its method of develop- 
ment which was through factor analysis, and after 
one’s breath has been taken away by the report 
that fifteen years of research have been spent on 
this instrument with three million correlation co- 
efficients computed and a thousand factor analyses, 
it is not so hard to accept the validity of the 
various items as representative of interest areas. 
Further support is given by a later report from 
Jenkins in which a study is described correlating 
each of the two-item scales with scores for the 
same factors by means of considerably longer 
scales. These coefficients range from .81 to .98, 
with a median of .92. 


Regardless of the inventory used, counselors 
are not likely to accept the results obtained at 
face value. The very nature of attitudes makes us 
reluctant to generalize readily from a quantitative 
result. The score or the profile is useful primarily 
as a starting point for counseling. The Jenkins vo- 
cational interest inventory holds out attractive clini- 
cal promise, with studies of patterning, both within 
the principal interest domains and among them, 
offering interesting possibilities. It would seem 
likely that an insightful counselor would find the 
profile very helpful in working with students to 
help them understand themselves better. Its very 
complexity should serve to discourage overgeneral- 
izations and unsound predictions. 
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Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Vol. 7, No. 2, 1960 


Book Reviews 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


The APGA Convention of 1960 is now a thing 
of the past, Summer Guidance Institutes are in 
the air, those committed to reading papers or 
participating in symposia at APA are thinking 
about that convention in September, and those 
who are going on junkets to other countries in 
connection with international seminars or conven- 
tions during the summer are making their airline 
reservations—in other words, Spring is here, and 
things are really humming in Counseling Psychol- 
ogy! The stack of books and pamphlets for review 
this time is a big one, forcing me to deal with only 
some of them in detail and to merely comment 
in passing on cthers, while omitting entirely some 
items of purely tangential interest. 


Ten Thousand Careers, by Robert L. Thorndike 
and Elizabeth Hagen (New York: Wiley and Sons, 
1959) shows promise of continuing a Thorndike 
tradition in vocational psychology, for this mono- 
graph on the predictive value of tests for voca- 
tional choice has already, like Edward L. Thorn- 
dike’s study of The Prediction of Vocational Suc- 
cess a generation ago, evoked cries of “unfair” 
and “unwise” from some reviewers, has raised 
doubts about the usefulness of tests in vocational 
counseling and selection, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to cause distress in some circles and glee in 
others as its results are interpreted without full 
understanding of what was done. 

Thorndike and Hagen are, it has been noted by 
all reviewers so far read by this commentator, well 
aware of the limitations of their study and serve 
as their own best critics. They were helped, as they 
point out in their preface, by a panel of consult- 
ants, some of whom knew the original data well, 
all of whom knew a good deal about the methods 
and problems of measurement, and some of whom 
were primarily interested in problems of testing 
for counseling. Let it therefore be emphasized 
that if this study has a negative impact on voca- 
tional testing and counseling it will not be the 
fault of the investigators and authors, but of read- 
ers who react to parts of the study without taking 
other aspects into account. 

Since readers of this column who have not yet 
read this monograph (whose authors were given 
a well-deserved APGA Research Citation this 
Spring), or who have not seen reviews in other 
journals, may be mystified by these introductory 
remarks, let me proceed to describe very briefly 
what Thorndike and Hagen did. A 

One of the most highly developed testing pro- 
grams of World War II was that of the U. S. Air 


Force for selecting pilots, navigators, and bom- 
bardiers: the tests, taking a day and one-half, cov- 
ered a variety of aptitudes and were administered 
under well controlled conditions, and they even 
tapped personality factors to some slight extent 
through the use of general information and bio- 
graphical data. Thorndike and Hagen followed 
up, in 1955, 17,000 aviation cadets who took these 
tests in 1943, locating and getting usable data 
from 10,000 of them who were engaged in civilian 
occupations. Test scores of 1948, when these men 
had an average age of 21 and an average of 12 
years of formal education, were compared to 
civilian occupation in 1955. This was a formidable 
follow-up, occupational classification, and cor- 
relational task, the carrying out of which in itself 
deserves considerable commendation; in doing it, 
Thorndike and Hagen tapped a unique source of 
longitudinal data, which will be equaled (and 
surpassed) only by the data of the current Pro- 
ject Talent to which it helped give impetus. 


The disappointment of all concerned arises from 
the fact that while the results reveal significant 
relationships between tests and occupation en- 
gaged in, these relationships are not clear-cut 
(there is much overlapping), and, more disap- 
pointing still, the tests do not predict any of the 
several criteria of earnings, satisfaction, advance- 
ment, etc. used by the authors in evaluating suc- 
cess. 

The criticisms leveled by reviewers have to do 
largely with (a) the nature of the sample (aviation 
cadets were ‘a self-selected and pretest-selected 
group of young men, of above average intelligence 
and with special motivations which may have 
led to noninclusion of, for example, intelligent, 
verbal, but nonmechanically-minded men who saw 
more appropriate or appealing opportunities for 
service elsewhere), (b) the nature of the tests 
(Barbara Kirk points out that the tests which were 
combined to give a measure of mental ability are 
heavily quantitative and penalize the person with 
primarily verbal ability), (c) failure of the less suc- 
cessful to respond even to the most persevering 
of follow-ups, and (d) the difficulty of getting, by 
questionnaires to subjects of mixed motivation to 
respond, occupational data which permit confident 
classification of occupations and judgment of suc- 
cess and satisfaction. As already noted, the authors 
are well aware of these limitations in their data, 
and carefully point them out. But the limitations 
do mean that any conclusions which one might 
draw from the occupational ability profiles are 
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very much open to question, that any conclusions 
concerning the usefulness of tests must be very 
tentative. 


Was it worth the effort? Barbara Kirk, in the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, viewing the 
study as a practicing counselor, appears to think 
not. Gowan, in Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, and Hilton, in Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, seem to view the investigation more in terms 
of its contribution to knowledge than in terms of 
its usefulness in practice, the last-named con- 
cluding that “The authors may have been dis- 
appointed in their work but they have performed 
a great service.” In this I concur, for they have 
shown that it is possible to follow up large num- 
bers of relatively unmotivated subjects for a 
decade, to obtain usable if not perfect criterion 
data, to differentiate later occupational status by 
means of early aptitude tests (just as Strong has 
with interest inventories); and they have shown 
that, if we are to predict success within an oc- 
cupation, we must look to a different type of 
predictor or to a different type of occupational 
classification (or both). Thus Project Talent and 
other longitudinal studies can seek to collect more 
varied predictive data, to motivate subjects for 
follow-up, and to devise more adequate criteria of 
success, building on the experience of this study 
which, in its turn, built on previous experience and 
took several important steps ahead. 


Introduction to Counseling, by E. L. Tolbert 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959) is an unusually 
successful although still imperfect attempt to 
write a practical treatise on counseling principles 
and methods for teacher-counselors. Its success lies 
in its readability, its concreteness, its avoidance of 
oversimplified lists of rules, the general soundness 
of the principles and procedures which are ex- 
plained and described. Its incomplete success 
arises from the fact that, presupposing with justi- 
fiable realism that the typical reader has little or 
no background in psychology, Tolbert finds it 
necessary to cover a great deal of ground in 800 
pages, ground normally covered in courses in 
the psychology of personality and measurement, 
and from the fact that emphasis on principles and 
procedures leaves the unsuspecting reader with 
no awareness of the fact that psychology is a 
science which has made important investigations 
even of such subjective and artistic activities as 
interviewing and counseling. 


The text is somewhat traditional and instru- 
ment- rather than interaction-centered in its focus, 
proceeding, after an introductory discussion of the 
function and process of counseling, to beginning 
the counseling process, information getting, cumu- 
lative records, tests, using tests and other sources 
of information, occupational and educational in- 
formation, synthesis and interpretation, planning, 
and evaluation. There is probably merit in keep- 
ing this focus with teacher-counselors who have 
no previous training in psychology and who must 
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work in a problem-centered and decision-making 
context, hence this characterization of the book is 
not a criticism; but it would be helpful to intro- 
duce more emphasis on the counselor-client re- 
lationship and on the interaction process. This can, 
of course, be done by the instructor handling 
the course. 

A few other criticisms worth noting are: there 
is some tendency to report conflicting points of 
view and data and then state a concluding opin- 
ion which disregards the conflict (e.g., p. 35); 
the “things to do” do not include enough reading 
in more specialized treatises; techniques are some- 
times referred to without being adequately de- 
fined (e.g., “acceptance” on p. 276). 

Some additional strong points: levels of counsel- 
ing are recognized; caution and good judgment 
are shown in dealing with tests and testing, and 
the common error of including an annotated 
catalogue of unevaluated tests is avoided; coun- 
seling is viewed as a collaborative task; the writ- 
ing is clear and concrete. 

In sum, this strikes me as the best attempt so 
far to meet the needs of the nonprofessional coun- 
selor, the classroom teacher who is given time 
for some counseling and expected to do a job. It 
should be useful in in-service and extension courses. 


The Faculty in College Counseling, by Melvene 
Hardee (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), is a 
valuable survey and discussion of faculty-coun- 
selor roles and relationships. Questionnaires sup- 
plied data on organization, practices, and prob- 
lems, including in-service training, records, articu- 
lation, orientation, parents, and coordination. The 
survey data provide a useful concrete basis in the 
form of descriptions of practices and reports of 
judgments about these, and Hardee (and Powell, 
who wrote two chapters) discuss these competently, 
but one misses reference to and discussion of more 
objective research data. Faculty counseling and 
student personnel work have been in existence long 
enough, in association with psychology and with 
educational research, to have more than survey 
data and seasoned opinion to bring to bear on their 
principles and practices; to omit such material 
is to do the field a disservice. And where signifi- 
cant research and evaluation are lacking, their ab- 
sence should be pointed up. 


Readings in Guidance, edited by H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, John E. Lallas, James A. Saum, and 
James L. Gilmore (New York: Henry Holt, 1959), 
is a book of reprints from journal articles and a 
few treatises put into a meaningful sequence with 
a little cementing text here and there, to make 
available to extension students, others who need 
help in getting outside reading done, and persons 
who teach guidance courses without adequate 
special preparation of their own, to go beyond text- 
books and get a broader perspective on important 
topics in the field. This last objective may seem 
like a regrettable one, but on second thought it 
appears eminently realistic, and I must confess that 
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in skimming some of the papers and reading others 
more carefully I concluded that even the special- 
ist who keeps up with his field can benefit from 
the type of re-survey that this volume permits. 
(I even re-read with interest and a reasonable de- 
gree of pleasure a 18-year-old article of mine on 
the training of high school counselors which is 
surprisingly up-to-date even now—or perhaps I 
am fossilized!) 

The subjects cover an introductory part on 
backgrounds; one on techniques of appraisal; 
counseling; vocational, group, and community ser- 
vices; and evaluation and trends. There is no in- 
dex (does this mean more interest in publication 
than in service to the field?); the cementing ma- 
terial is adequate but minimal. Instructors of 
guidance courses and compilers of readings for 
advanced students reviewing the field will wel- 
come a collection which brings together such 
classics as Gardner Murphy’s “Cultural Context of 
Guidance,” Bordin’s “Dimensions of the Counsel- 
ing Process,” Williamson’s “Fusion of Discipline 
and Counseling in the Educative Process,” Ginz- 
berg’s “Toward a Theory of Occupational Choice,” 
and Travers’ “Critical Review of Techniques for 
Evaluating Guidance.” Perhaps equally important 
are the papers by Goldman on “Counseling: Con- 
tent and Process,” Failor on “Current Problems 
in Vocational Guidance,” and Rusalem on “New 
Insights on the Role of Occupational Information 
in Counseling,” to name just a few. I had missed, 
somehow, Walton’s excellent article on “The 
Scope and Function of Vocational Guidance,” but I 
wished that it and most other articles included 
better bibliographies which might lead the stimu- 
lated reader to go further afield than the two 
covers of this collection in search of knowledge 
and understanding. And I missed the names and 
ideas of some important contributors to the field 
of guidance: Wrenn, Shartle, Strang, Hoppock, 
Darley, Robinson, for example, are not included, 
but good bibliographies might have helped 
remedy the inevitable limitations of space, and 
Donald Paterson, mentioned three times in ce- 
menting material and a note by one of the editors 
(pp. 808 and 809), deserves to have his name 
spelled properly at least once! 

This is a useful collection which should prove 
valuable in both basic and advanced courses and 
in reviewing for comprehensive examinations, as a 
supplement to standard texts. 

An MMPI Codebook for Counselors, by L. E. 
Drake and E. R. Oetting (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1959), might, were it not for 
the authors’ professional dignity and desire to sug- 
gest caution in its use, have been called a “cook- 
book”: take a generous mixture of social intro- 
version, femininity, and manic tendencies, with 
a minimum of paranoid tendencies, on the MMPI, 
and you have a college student who is introverted, 
self-conscious, socially insecure, shy in the inter- 
view, in conflict with his mother, in poor rapport, 


and given to rationalization. It is this type of be- 
havioral and trait description which Drake and 
Oetting make it possible for the counseling psy- 
chologist who is already trained to derive from 
coded MMPI scales. No longer is the counselor 
working with college students dependent on his 
own guesses as to the significance for normals of 
the psychotic-neurotic-derived scores on this much 
used and useful instrument; instead, he may now 
interpret the scores in terms of traits and be- 
haviors observed in college students by counselors 
working in a college counseling center with a 
variety of normal choice and adjustment problems. 

The procedure used in deriving the trait and 
behavior descriptions from case records is described 
in sufficient detail in introductory material. Cau- 
tions in the use of the codebook are spelled out. 
But most of the slim handbook is devoted to actual 
coded scores and related attributes of college stu- 
dents, men and women treated separately. A must 
for the counseling psychologist who uses this in- 
strument, whether he calls it the Multiphasic, the 
MMPI, or the “Mult.” 


Studies in the Vocational Adjustment of Deaf- 
Blind Adults, by Herbert Rusalem (Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Industrial Home for the Blind, 1959), is one of 
the series, the over-all volume of which was re- 
viewed in an earlier column. It is a detailed and 
concretely practical description of a program for 
training and helping the vocational adjustment of 
this doubly-handicapped group. As such it will 
be very helpful to workers with the handicapped. 
In view of its uniqueness it seems almost petty 
to point out a few defects: there is no bibliog- 
raphy, no index; the review of what is already 
known is hardly a review in the usual sense; 
Hoffman’s dissertation, which showed that the 
Purdue Pegboard and Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Test were about as good at predicting work 
success as biographical data, is cited as showing 
them to be inferior. As too often in rehabilitation, 
good practice but sloppy scholarship. 


The Annual Review of Psychology, Volume 11, 
edited by Paul R. Farnsworth and Quinn Mc- 
Nemar (Palo Alto, Cal.: Annual Reviews, 1960), 
has chapters on industrial relations, personality 
structure, psychotherapy, group dynamics, develop- 
mental psychology, personnel psychology, and 
scaling and test theory, but not on counseling psy- 
chology. The preface explains that a master plan 
for the rotation of topics has been developed to 
insure coverage of all fields over a period of sev- 
eral years, but counseling psychology is not men- 
tioned. The committee which developed the plan 
included one psychologist who is a Fellow in the 
Division of Counseling Psychology (and a Mem- 
ber in Clinical), but either his voice was unheard 
or he did not consider the omission of counseling 
as a field and subject important. 

Recognizing that one of the assets of psycholo- 
gists is knowing how to count, I counted in order 
to see if the omission of the topic makes a differ- 
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ence in the coverage of the field. I began with 
the subject index: there is one reference to the 
term “counseling”’—‘“in retirement.” The terms 
“criterion,” “occupation,” and “vocation” appear 
not at all, and “work” is indexed only in connec- 
tion with aging (Ah, fair youth, that hath no cares 
and no respons:bilities!). 

Next I tabulated the authors indexed, first 
compiling a list from earlier volumes of frequent 
contributors (the assumption is that they continued 
to contribute during the year just past). My list 
included 26 established contributors (highly visible 
counseling psychologists): six of these were in- 
dexed, one for an industrial contribution, two for 
clinical contributions, and three for contributions 
in differential psychology. My list of less visible 
established counseling psychologists included 
three, one of whom was indexed for a clinical 
contribution. My list of ten emerging counseling 
psychologists who, like the first group, publish 
rather frequently, had only one representative in 
this volume of the Annual Review, and he figured 
as a differential psychologist. And that’s it. Impli- 
cation: while you may find the present (and, un- 
less they modify their plan, the future) Annual 
Review useful for related fields of psychology, 
don’t count on it in connection with theory or 
research in counseling. 

The Review of Educational Research, 1960, 30, 
No. 2, on Guidance and Counseling, edited by 
Edward Roeber (Chairman) and others, helps fill 
the gap, despite the tendency of this journal to 
resemble part of Genesis in its style (“So-and-So 
begat So-and-So, and So-and-So begat So-and-So”). 
Thanks, perhaps, to the example set by the Annual 
Review, this issue is more evaluative and inter- 
pretative than some. 

Understanding Mentally Retarded Children, by 
Harriet E. Blodgett and Grace J. Warfield (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959), is a read- 
able, concrete, and sound little paperback, beamed 
at teachers and others who work with the mentally 
retarded. Counseling psychologists will find it use- 
ful as a good overview. It is pleasant to see Mrs. 
Warfield, who has watched over the publication 
of this Journal during most of its young life as 
chief of proof readers, breaking into print on 
her own account! 

Counseling in the Physical Education Program, 
by Rosalind Cassidy (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1959) is a volume in the same series, 
also based on experience and field work, meriting 
attention from those teaching in this specialty. 


Vocational Planning for College Students, by 
Henry Borow and Robert V. Lindsey (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959), is a workbook 
for college courses in vocational planning. Based 
on a number of years of teaching a course of this 
type, the preliminary discussions and exercises are 
well planned and organized. The General College 
of the University of Minnesota, where Borow is 
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Professor of Psychological Studies, has long ex- 
celled in this type of instruction-counseling course, 
and other teachers of occupational planning in the 
junior college or general college will study this 
workbook with interest and find in it much that 
they will want to use. 

My space allotment is now exhausted, my copy 
is late, and I find myself breathless and without 
an obiter dictum. But, nil desperandum! 

Donald E. Super 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


W. V. Bingham, B. V. Moore, J. W. Gustad, 
How to Interview, Fourth Revised edi- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 

C. H. Patterson, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy: Theory & Practice. New York: 
Harper and Brother, 1959. 


What does one look for in a book he might 
possibly adopt for classes or recommend to his 
students for reading? We shall advance the hy- 
pothesis that the following characteristics of a book 
rank high in professional need-satisfaction: (a) 
a well organized and critical compilation of recent 
theoretical and empirical contributions to the 
branch of the discipline considered, and (b) a 
fresh or creative treatment of the subject matter 
stimulating new insights and perspectives in the 
reader. Three books will be considered here in 
the light of these criteria with the first two meet- 
ing these criteria but the third one falling short. 

1. The Bingham and Moore classic on inter- 
viewing has been revised in its 4th edition 18 
years after the appearance of the third edition. 
This itself is a distinctive feature. Very few psy- 
chology books nowadays go through four editions 
and fewer still attempt to retain the flavor of 
two eras of publication represented by twenty-eight 
years of active research and theory construction. 
This latter condition is one of the more significant 
variables influencing the nature of the book. 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham, one of the original 
authors, passed away before this edition appeared 


: and the present writers were conscious of their 


need to respect his viewpoint, as indicated by a 
note in the preface. They also were highly moti- 
vated to present a volume which would reflect a 
contemporary approach. There is, for example, an 
acknowledgment of assistance from several well 
known, mature and vigorous colleagues, indicating 
Moore’s and Gustad’s desire for current represent- 
ativeness. Effective interviewing, of course, should 
not change basically in eighteen years since it is 
to a large extent an art guided by knowledge 
growing from critical and empirically evaluated 
experience and studies. On the other hand, the 
use of the interview as a setting for a trained 
clinical observer who attempts to calibrate him- 
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self as a relatively objective instrument of observa- 
tion and report is a distinct development from the 
use of the interview by FBI workers, journalists, 
and lawyers. 

This edition reflects the realization that there 
are at least two tasks involved in this presentation 
of the interview as a method. The first the au- 
thors have verbalized as a conscious intention to 
preserve the original character of the book which 
is “a critical but elementary presentation of the 
major known facts about interviewing.” In Chapter 
9, however, we see a contrary goal operating. This 
section is definitely not elementary and some para- 
graphs have meaning only for specialists. For ex- 
ample, the Luchins Einstellung Test is mentioned 
with only the parenthetical statement that it is 
a measure of rigidity, and Chappel’s Interaction 
Chronograph is not described at all. Concepts and 
methods such as the Q-sort, Rankian therapy, and 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale are cited without defini- 
tions or introductions. Chapter 2 reads more like 
parts of a Psychological Bulletin article than an 
elementary presentation of known facts. 


This problem of presenting source material and 
critical discussion in an elementary book is trouble- 
some for authors. It has been approached in sev- 
eral satisfactory ways by contemporary writers. 
Hilgard interpolates throughout the second edition 
of his introductory text separate sections entitled 
“Critical Discussion” (E. R. Hilgard, Introduc- 
tion to Psychology, 2nd Ed., Harcourt & Brace, 
1957). These are clearly parenthetical, set in dif- 
ferent type and do not greatly interfere with a style 
adapted to the neophyte in the field. Tyler in a 
more advanced, but clearly introductory, counsel- 
ing book presents readable and integrated thumb- 
nail sketches of empirical findings in a separate 
section called “Research Summary” at the end of 
the chapters (L. E. Tyler, The Work of the 
Counselor, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). The 
major disadvantage to the manner in which 
Moore and Gustad present relevant studies is that 
early in the presentation it breaks without warn- 
ing the set evoked by most of the book. The oc- 
casional summaries of the empirical studies made 
in this chapter are good and could have been 
made without the extensive annotation appearing 
as a part of the text. Furthermore, the space might 
possibly have been used better with a more 
thorough simple discussion of a few representative 
studies. 

Other examples of variation in the chapters are 
noted when one contrasts the bibliographies in 
respect to the number of citations and the dates 
of the articles cited. In the chapter on the Selection 
of Interviewers there are only two references 
earlier than 1947 and many appearing in the fif- 
ties, in contrast to the chapter on Oral Interview- 
ing in the Civil Service in which there are only 
six references, all published before 1941. In Legal 
Practice and Law Enforcement there is only one 
reference to a publication after 1940 with two- 
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thirds of the references having been published 
in the twenties or earlier. Several recent refer- 
ences cited in the bibliography for Public Opinion 
Polls and Commercial Surveys are not mentioned 
in the text; Ernest Dichter’s motivation research 
is discussed briefly and critically but no reference 
to it appears in the bibliography. One of the most 
extensive studies utilizing the interview ever to be 
made, that of Kinsey and associates, has very 
cursory treatment. It is not included in the bibliog- 
raphy and is labeled, in passing, as a “tricky” 
approach. The authors make clear that theirs is 
not a comprehensive treatment of the subject, 
since some aspects of interviewing have become 
specialities in themselves. However, they do not 
point out whether the greater emphasis on the re- 
cent literature in some fields but not in others 
is due to differences in activities in these fields 
or to their evaluation of this activity in terms of 
its importance to the reader. 


This edition, like the preceding ones, makes a 
real contribution to the field. Many of us who 
teach applied courses will send our students to 
this edition because it retains in the main its 
original flavor and also refers to more recent work 
in the personality-clinical-counseling area. The 
most commendable aspect of the book is that it 
gives to a wide audience tangible assistance in 
the use of an important tool for studying behavior 
presented in a context of theory and research. 
The reader sees the possibility of appraising the 
human being with understanding and professional 
cautions. 

The reviewer feels that this book points up the 
importance of an independent psychological edi- 
tor in this day when our professional development 
is perforce more intensive than extensive. A very 
good book such as this, written by busy specialists 
and professionalists, can be appreciably improved 
by editing fot its intended audiences and for 
meeting current standards of publication and cri- 
teria such as those mentioned in the beginning 
of this review. 


2. Patterson’s relatively short discussion of 
counseling is based upon a selection of approxi- 
mately 600 titles, many of which are of recent 
publication. His goal is to treat comprehensively 
and systematically the problems and issues signi- 
ficant to the student who is preparing for or be- 
ginning to counsel. His approach is frankly client- 
centered since he regards it as one of the two 
well developed approaches, an alternative to psy- 
choanalysis. The book is outstanding in its sim- 
plicity and the directness with which somewhat 
complex theoretical problems are treated. Al- 
though there is no attempt to discuss the many 
problems that are raised from all systematic view- 
points, the book is not narrow in terms of the 
literature cited. Among the critical issues well 
handled are: ethics and the counselor’s responsi- 
bilities, training techniques, the confidential na- 
ture of information, the counselor’s personality, 
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values and culture as related to psychotherapy, 
goals of counseling, transference and counter- 
transference, diagnosis and evaluation, the import- 
ance of depth psychology and the nature of psycho- 
therapy—art, science, essence or placebo. 


Patterson clearly states his systematic position 
in terms of his basic assumptions and hypotheses. 
Succinctly these emphasize the primacy of the 
self, its social value, the self concept as the basis 
of motivation which develops through communi- 
cation and gives rise to personality disturbances 
when threatened. Psychotherapy is the further 
development of an adequate self concept. 

The therapist in training gains in this presenta- 
tion a simple, consistent, and dynamic view of 
personality and adjustment and this should serve 
as an introductory background for the early stages 
of counseling and therapeutic practice. The au- 
thor cogently defends in his preface this single 
viewpoint approach in the training of counselors. 
However, he maintains this text is for an ad- 
vanced course in counseling or psychotherapy. To 
be sure, he does deal with fundamental issues in 
the area and thoroughly discusses concepts in the 
systematic frame of reference. Moreover, he has 
selected and refers appropriately but briefly to 
other viewpoints. He shows by these references 
acquaintance with psychoanalysis and the other 
approaches including the neo-behavioristic. 

There are many times, however, when a user 
of the book will have wished Patterson had not 
been so terse in his discussion of opposing systema- 
tic positions. A mere mention of Lakin Phillip’s 
non-depth model of psychotherapy which is called 
“interference theory” only raises the reader’s cur- 
iosity. Likewise, Kelly’s psychology of personal con- 
structs needs at least a paragraph of description 
especially when it is favored as a cognitive per- 
ceptual model. The six conditions for therapeutic 
personality change are well stated but the omission 
of a detailed discussion of what this personality 
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change entails in psychological concepts seems 
to the reviewer an important gap in the discussion, | 
When respected personality theorists like Guilford 
who have contributed heavily to the discipline © 
state elsewhere that “in a well-developed theory 
of behavior or personality, the concept of self and 
ego will have little place” (J. P. Guilford, Per- 
sonality, McGraw-Hill, 1959), the controversy 
merits recognition and full discussion in a book 
such as Patterson’s founded on self theory. The 
advanced student will need to find another source 
for a more thorough understanding of the complexi- 
ties of neurotic motivation, conflict resolution, 7 
and the learned modifications of behavior that — 
occur in psychotherapy other than changes in | 
perceptual patterns. 

A good contribution to bibliotherapy is included 
in the book. It consists of a list of approximately © 
75 titles, mostly modern classics, novels, and 
autobiographies, but also included are short story 
collections, at least one play and a few titles by 
psychologists. The list is sufficiently provocative 
to suggest to the professional reader other titles 
that might readily be added. In addition to pre- 
senting a comprehensive and excellently integrated 
and well written book on psychotherapy from the 
client-centered standpoint Patterson has presented 
here a very helpful review and organization of 
much of the current literature in the field. 

3. When one puts down Patterson’s book and 
turns to one in the same field by Tolbert one sees 
how different books in counseling can be. Coun- 
seling is treated here in terms of a discussion of its 
bases and processes, (3 chapters), information col- 
lection and giving (4 chapters), tests (2 chapters), 
planning (2 chapters), the cumulative record, and 
evaluation and research. Appended to each chapter 
are lists of “Checks to understanding” and “Things 
to do.” 


Fred W. McKinney 
University of Missouri 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 

The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
contributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
tor. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 13883 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
be given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
copies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
obtained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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